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REPORf OiN THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE NATIVES OF ALASKA, 1«H4-15. 


PART I.— GENERAL SUMMARY. 

During the fiscal year e ruled June 30, 1015, the field force of the 
Bureau of Education in Alaska consisted of 5 superintendents, 1 
assistant' superintendent, 07 teachers, 7 physicians, and 8 nursed. 
Sixty-seven schools were maintained, with an .enrollment of 3,43fi 
and an average attendance of 1,963. * 

In addition to maintaining schools for the native children in 
Alaska, the bureau has continued its endeavors in behalf of the 
entire native communities by extending medical relief, f>y main- 
taining sanitary methods of living in the villages, by promoting the 
industries conducted by the natives, and by relieving destitution. 

Of the appropriation for “ Education of natives of Alaska for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 191 5, 11 more £han $25,000 was used in em- 
ploying seven physicians and eight nurses; in maintaining improvised 
hospitals at Nulato, ‘Kotzebue, and Kanakanak; in payments under 
contracts with St. Anns Hospital at Juneau, with £he Good Samari- 
tan Hospital at Valdez, w;ith the Holy Cross Hospital at Nome, 
with the Fairhaven Hospital at Candle, and with the Children’s - 
Orthopedic Hospital at Seattle, for the treatment of natives; also, 
jis heretofore, in furnishing the teachers of the United States public 
schools with medical supplies and medical books in order to enable 
them to treat minor ailments. The efforts of the bureau to secure 
from Congress a specific appropriation to provide for the medical 
and sanitary relief of the natives erf Alaska have met wdth suc- 
cess, $25,000 having been granted for that purpose for the fiscal year 
1915-16. ' 

Much of the sickness prevailing among the natives Qf Alaska is 
causeiLby the eating of food which has not been properly prepared. 
The waters of Alaska teem with fish*, and berries grow in pro- 
fusion throughout its vast urea, but in many villages, according to 
the ancient practice, fish for winter use are either dried in the pin, » 
crudely smoked, or buried in the earth, while the berries are pre- 
served in oil. In order to replace these primitive methods, during 
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the summer of 1914 steam home canning outhts/for use in preserving 
fish and meat, as well as berries and vegetables, were sent to three 
of the largest villages. It is hoped that the use of such outfits will 
become general in the native communities. 

One of the most effective agencies for the advancement in civiliza- 
tion of a native village is the establishment in it of a cooperative 
store owned by the natives And managed bv them, under the super- 
vision of a teacher of a Uni ted 'States public school, resulting in the 
securing of articles of food and clothing at equitable prices, the 
dividing among the natives themselves of profits which would other- 
wise go to a white trade!, and in the acquiring by the natives of self- 
confidence and experience in business affairs. It is most encouraging 
to note the ability which the natives have shown in conducting these 
enterprises. According to the district superintendent, the income 
of the village of Atka has increased 150 per cent because of the 
establishment of its cooperative store. The cooperative’ stores at 
Hydaburg, Klawock, Ivlukwan, and on St. Lawrence Island have 
also met with success. 

In continuation of the policy of setting aside carefully selected 
tracts to which large numbers of natives can be attracted, and within 
which, secure from the intrusion of unscrupulous white men. the 
natives 'can obtain fish and game and conduct their own industrial 
and commercial enterprises, and within which the bureau can con- 
centrate its efforts, during the year reservation was made bv« Execu- 
tive order of a tract on the Kobuk River, i^ Arctic Alaska, also of 
« tract on the northern shore of Cook Inlet, including the village 
of Tyonek and its surroundings. The reservation of the tract 6n 
the Kobuk River was made in compliance with the urgent request of 
the natives of Peering on Kotzebue dfcnmd, .who wished to migrate 
from the village, which had been theirhome from time immemorial, 
because life in it had become increasingly difficult, the development 
of mining and the influx of white men having resulted in the killing 
off of game animals and in great scarcity of fuel. ^Vithin their new 
reservation on the shores of the remote Arctic river these natives can 
secure an abundant supply of fish, game, and timber, and can build 
up n new village for themselves. 

In 1891, when setting apart Annette Island as a reserve for the 
use of the Metlakatlans and such other Alaskans as might join them. 
Congress empowered the Secretary df the Interior to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the reserve. However, this authority was not 
exercised., because it was felt that the advancement of the Metlakat- 
lans could best be secured by letting them develop under, the sole 
leadership of Mr. William Duncan, the foundenof that unique colony. 
When it became necessary in the best interests of the Metlakatlans 
to establish and maintain a .United States public school in Met- 
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lakatla^ and otherwise to assume responsibility in connection with the 
interests of the Metlakatlans, it was deemed advisable to prescribe 
a code of regulations for the government of the colony, which was 
put into effect by the Secretary of the Interior January 28, 1915. 
- Under these regulations 'the government of Annette Islands Reserve 
is vested in an elective council of 12 members, with power to pass 
'' h such ordinances for the local government of the reserve as are not 

in conflict with the laws of the United States, .the laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, or the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

At* its recent session the Alaska Territorial Legislature passed 
two acts of vital importance to the Alaskan natives. The act to 
J define and establish the political status of Alaskan natives, approved 

April 27, 1915, provides for the acquiring of citizenship by natives 
of Alaska. It empowers a United States judge to issue a certificate 
v of citizenglyp to a native who has severed all tribal relations, adopted 
the habits of civilization, satisfied the teachers of a United States 
public school 'or a territorial or a municipal school of his qualifica- 
tions for citizenship, and obtained the indorsement of his claim by 
five citizens. The act to provide for local self-government in native 
villages in Alaska, approved April 21, 1915, provides that a United 
States commissioner, after a proper hearing, may authorize the 
organization for self-government of any native village in Alaska 
having not less than 40 permanent inhabitants above the age of 21. 
The form of government provided for such* villages is similar to 
that prescribed by the 'Secretary of the Interior for Annette Islands 
• Reserve. 

• v 
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The reports from the reindeer stations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, show a total of 70,243 reindeer, distributed among 70 
herds. Of thq 70,243 reindeer, 40,083, Or OG per cent, were ow'ned by 
1,140 natives; 3,408, or f> per cent, were owned bv the United States; 
0,890, or per cent, were owned by missions; and 13,202, Or 19 per 
cent, were owned by Lapps and ^others. The total income of the 
natives from the reindeer industry during the fiscal year, exclusive 
of the meat and hides used by the natives themselves, was $81,997. 
The total, 70,243, is a net increase of 21 per cent during the fiscal 
year, notwithstanding* the fact that nearly 9,000 reindeer were killed 
for meat and skins during the year. 

The reindeer enterprise in Alaska has successfully passed through 
two stages — the introduction of the reindeer to a new country and 
people, and the development of an administration which has estab- 
lished the industry in the coAStai regicta from Point Barrow to the 
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Aleutian Peninsula. There repnains\the successful commercializing 
of the industry, the advancement of rhe enterprise from a branch of 
industrial education to one of the industries of the country. 

Realizing that the establishment of an export trade in reindeer 
products is essential to the success of the enterprise, the bureau is 
encouraging the shipment of reindeer meat end hides from Alaska 
to the States. I he last steamer to leave Nome before the closing 
of navigation by ice brought tp Seattle in October, 1914, 25 carcasses 
of Reindeer, which were- placed on sale in Seattle, retailing at from 
20 to 45 cents <per pound. The chief of the Alaska Division also 
brought from Nome 3 carcasses to be distributed among the five 
continental railway lines running out of Seattle, in order that rein- 
deer meat might be given a trial on dining cars, with a view to secur- 
ing for the natives contracts for the delivery of reindeer meat each 
season. 

During the winter of 1914-15 the bureau’s superintendent, who is 
situated at Nome, with the approval of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, distributed among the Eskimo herders in northwestern Alaska 
a proposal from a (fold-storage company operating between Seattle 
and Nome to market in Seattle for the Eskimos on a commission 
basis the reindeer meat consigned to said company. This action will, 
probably result in the shipment of a considerable quantity of rein- 
deer meat from Nome during the summer. The responsibility of ac- 
cepting or rejecting the proposal of the cold-storage company will 
. rest with the native owners of reindeer, the superintendents acting 
in an advisory capacity and assisting in making the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

Soon after the inception of the reindeer enterprise certain Capps 
were brought from Lapland to Alaska and employed by the bureau 
as instructors of the Eskimos in the care and management of the 
reindeer, each Lapp receiving a certain number of reindeer in pay- 
ment for his services. During the summer of 1914 a company, organ- 
ized at Nome, purchased about 1,200 reindeer from ’one of these 
Lapps. 1 his company intends to purchase other herds now owned 
by Lapps, and to engage in the exportation of reindeer meat and 
hides. (k 

Under the supervision of the superintendent of the northwestern 
district a very successful convention, attended by about 200 of the 
* Eskimos engaged in the reindeer industry on the Seward Peninsula, 
was held at Igloo from January 11 to 17. The main object of the 
convention was the exchange of experiences and opinions on matters 
connected with the raising and the utilizing of reindeer. The dis- 
cussions included such subjects as the best way to slaughter a rein- 
deer and prepare it for market, the most satisfactory forms of sleds 
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and harness, and the best methods of driving reindeer. There were 
also shooting matches, rope-throwing contests, wrestling bouts, and 
many kinds of races with reindeer. The exhibits included sets of 
harness, sleds, halters, and clothing made of reindeer skin, 'for which 
prizes were awarded. The success of thk convention will probably 
result in the holding of similar conventions annually in- various 
centers of the reindeer industry. 

The reindeer industry is now extending from the mainland to the 
outlying islands. During August, 1H14, upon the request of thfe 
Department of the-Interior, the revenue cfutter Manning conveyed -a 
herd of 40 reindeer from Ugashik, on the Alaska Peninsula, to Atka, 
a remote island in the Aleutian .chain, where it will be a valuable 
factor in alleviating the deplorable conditions which have hitherto 
prevailed upon that c^solate island* The extension of the reindeer 
industry into southeast Alaska was begun during October by the 
shipment to Metliikntla, on Annette Island, of eight, reindeer from 
the herd in the vicinity of Nome. 

LIST OK PERSONS IN THE ALASKA SCHOOL SERVICE, 1914-15. 

William T. D>pp, NU]>erfi!temlent of education of native* of Alaska and chief 
of the Alaska Division, Alaska, 

Emim/jyees in the Washington Okkice. 

Willlnin Ilamil^n, Alaskan nsslsrant, Pennsylvania. * 

David K. Thomas, accountant, Massachusetts. 

.Tames O. Williams, junior clerk, Illinois. 

Employees in thk Srrrr.Y and Djshuksino Office. Seattle. 

Harry 0. Sinclair, supply 'agent, Maryland. ^ 

Alexmider H. Quarles, special. disbursing agent, Georgia. 

( 'liiuincy ('■. liestor, assistant supply agent. Washington. 

Julius C\ Helwlg, clerk nnd stenographer, Indiana. 

( Y 

Employees in Ai.ahka. 

* District superintendent* of school s. 

Walter 0., Shields, northwestern district, No|ne‘ 

Andrew N. Evans, western district. Unalakleet. 

George E. Boulter, upper Yykon district, Tana no. 

Henry O. Sclndehen, southwestern district, Seward 
William G. Beattie, southeastern district, Juneau. 

Special disbursing agent ana assistant district superintendent of schools In the 
northtoestcrn district of Alaska, 



Walter H. Johnson, Nome; 
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Vkysicions. 

, Emil Krullsh, M. D., Public Health Service, on special detail. 

Henry O. Schaleben, M. D. f superintendent southwestern district, Seward. 
Bruce H. Brown, M. D„ Nulato, to September 15, 1914. 

Edgar O. Campbell, M. D., Klawock and 
Linus H. French, M. D., Nushagak. \ 

Frank W, Lamb, M. D., Nulato, lrom Septeml>er HI. 1914. 

•DanteLS. Neuman, M. D., Nome. 

H. N. 't'. Nichols, M. D., Kotzebue. 

J. W. Reed, M. E>., Bethel aud Hussion Mission. 

I 

Nurses and teachers of sanitation. 

* 

Mrs. Anna G.‘ Barton, Kogiung. ^ 

Mrs. Clara II. Brown, Nulato, to September Iff, 1914. 

MIss’psther Gibson, southeastern district, to April 30. 1915. 

Mrs. Carrie W. Jordan, St. Michael and Una Ink loot. 

Miss Harriet K. Kenly, Nome. 

Mrs. Carrie W. Lamb, Nulato, from September 10. 1914. 

Mrs, Louise M. Nichols, Kotzebue. ‘ " 

Mrs. Emma B. Heed. Bethel and Russian Mission. 

Mrs, Marie Urngukh. Kanakanak, from September 10 to December 31. 1914. 


Teachers and schoot attendance , J9J5-/5. 

* > 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT— ARCTIC OCEAN AND BERING SEA REGIONS AS FAR 
SOUTH AS THE KOYUK RIVER, INCLUDING ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. 





Average 

i Months 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Appointed 

1mm— 

daily 

attend- 

Enroll- j teacher 
ment. j era* 




ance. 

1 l 

j ployed. 
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Barrow. 


Buckland. 

Council 

Deertng. . . 


Diomede 

Oambeil. . . . 


Golovin. . . 4 




K1 valina. . 
'Kotiebue.. 
Noatak 


Nome*. 

Selawlk 

fihlshmanf... 

Bhtmgnak 

Stank 

Ttftsr. 

Wainwright.. 
Wales 


Total.. 


Talbert L. Richardson Washington. 

Mrs. Carrie Richardson do 

RoyAhgaogak I Alaska 

Mrs. Belle C. Cram v I Washington, 

Mrs. Iva K. Taber Alaska 

Mrs. Lula J. Welch do 

Charles Replogle.-. Washington. 

Mrs. Clara Replogle ! do 

Chas. Menadelook. Alaska 

JohhT. Coffin 
Un : Mary Coffin 
MiakAnnaHe ' 

Miss Mary K. 

H. D. Reese 

Edwin W Hunnkmtt 

Clinton B. Renlogte 

Miss Cora B. Hawk ".. 

CtarenoeAustoy 

Mrs. Sue D. A us ley 

Miss Edna Cameron 

Robert Samms 

Thomas W, SchulU 

Fred M. SieUer 

Miss Grace A. HiU 

Miss Dagny Brevig 

Wm. B/van V»Un 


James H. Maguire. 

MIm MaitMA. Caldwell. 

Arthur Nagocruk 

Mrs, James H. Maguire. . 


California 

do 

Illinois .* 

Alaska^ 

Pennsylvania... 
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Washington 

Pennsylvania... 
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do. 
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Alaska 
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Alaska 
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SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT-NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION EA8T OF HI*. 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Appointed. 

Average 

dally 

atsend* 

ance. 

Enroll- 

ment. 

Months 

teacher 

em- 

ployed. 

Haines 

Hoonah * 

Hydaburg 

Junean 

Kake 

'Xllllsnoo 

Klawock 

Hr*. Nancy L, Alexander 1 Alaska 

Charles F.TUchsitWm. . . Washington 

Chas, W. Hawseeworth. 1 Alaska 

ChaaE. Hlbbs j Wfuhfnirtnn 

Miss Ruth Armstrong n?a 

12 

39 

80 

50 

*01 

116 

7 

10 

12 

Hiss Deans Armstrong 1 do. . 1 




Mrs. Sadie B. Edmunson 

Mrs. Louise K. Hllnes 

Mrs. Belle Newton 

| Idaho 

Alaska 

ii 

25 

41 

79 

8 

7 

Raphael Goodheart. 

Mrs. Leona R. Goodheart 

I Washington 

19 

59 


Chas. E. Hlbbs i 

do 

88 

85 


Klakwan 

0. Wayne Dick 


Fay R. Shaver..* 

A (as lea 

25 

67 

U4 

Lorlng 

MetUkahtla 

Sltk* , 

Wrangell 

Yakutat 

Miss Frances M. Calkins 

Washington/ 

Miss Margaret Hamilton 

Chas. D. Jones 

HarTyF. Geil 'T. . 

Alaska 

Washington 

Idaho 

ii 

86 

is 

203 

0 

11 

Miss Beatrice E. Bair 

Washington..... 




Mrs. Clara V. Jones 





Mrs. Louisa K. Campbell 

Miss Nellie M.’ Taylor 

Elof M. Axelson 

California 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

30. 

12 

18 

84 

37 

49 

7 

V 

Total 



407 

976 



Summary of teachers and school attendance for the year 1914-} 5. 


District. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Daily at- 
tendance 
per 

school. 

Enrol 1- 
mtfit 

«&. 

Northwestern district 

19 

17 

5 

13 

13 

37 

34 

5 

19 

22 

800 

170 

494 

976 

32 

82 

14 

25 

31 

52 

47 

34 

38 

75 

Western district 

Upper Yukon district 

Southwestern district - 

Southeastern district 

Total 

67 

97 

3,436 

29 

51 



Expenditure s from the appropriation for “ Education of natives of Alaska, 191 5 . M 
Appropriation : $200,000.00 


Appropriation : $200,000.00 

Salaries in Alaska $94,358.01 

Equipment and supplies i 15,498.15 

Fuel and light--: w-1. 19,303.38 

Ixjcnl expenses i ( 889. 33 

Repairs and rent 4 # x55. 37 

Buildings 14,475.06 

Medical relief « 25, 5 $4 . 80 

Destitution — .. 1,465.00 

Commissioner’s office salaries 4 , 870. 17 

Seattle office salaries 8, 042. 60 

Commissioner’s office expenses- 125.00 

Seattle office expenses 675.00 

Traveling expenses ^ 9 , 071 . 35 

Contingencies 42 c. 58 


Total - r__ 200.000.00 

Expenditure* from the appropriation for “ Reindeer for Alatka, 1916.” 

Appropriation — •_ $6,000 

Salaries of chief herders i * *> 

Supplies, 1 , 8,860 

Establishing new herds ~ _ mq 
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16 WORK OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR ALASKA. 

Increase in reindeer- service from 1007 to 101,']. 


Total natives owning reindeer . , 
Herders and owners 

Government apprentices 

Mission apprentices 

Apprentices of Lapp* and other 

whites 

Herders’ and owners’ apprentices. 

Total apprentices 

Reindeer owned by natives. ..... 


114 

57 


79 


6,406 


1,140 


46,683 


mi- 


sled reindeer: 

Trained 445 

Partly trained 77 

Income or natives from reindeer . . $7,783 

Total income from reindeer | $9,563 

Percentage ol reindeer owned by — 

Government 23 

Missions 22 

Lapps and other whiles 14 

Natives 41 


1,618 

166 

$8l,9bT 

$100,926 

5 

in 

! 10 

66 


.V umber of reindeer belonging to each class of owners in llWt-la. 


* 

Owners. 

Number of reindeer. 

Increase. 

Per cent owned. 

1914 

1915 

Number 

Percent. 

1914 

, 

1915 

Government 

4,113 

3,408 

705 

17 

7 

5 

Missions 

5,924 

6,880 

966 

16 

10 

10 

Lapps and other whites. 

10,007 

13,262 

3,255 

33 

17 

19 

Natives 

37,823 

46,683 

‘ 8,855 

23 

68 J 

66 

Total 

57,872 

70,243 

12,371 

21 



l 





Annual increase and decrease of reindeer. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. J7 


Amounts appropriated, growth, and results of introduction of reindeer into 

Alaska . ' 



First 10 
years 

(1883-1902). 

Next 5 
years 

(1903-1007). 

Last 8 
years 

(19&H1015). 

Total. 

Appropriations , . , , 

$133,000 

8 

68 

$1,956 

2.H41 

$71.02j 

34,500 

2,247 

*56,175 

199,000 

7 

56 

$1,708 

3,565 

$89,125 

$15,500 

4,684 

$117,100 

$75,000 

60 

1,016 
$73 
40,277 
$1,006,025 
$359,407 
3,408 
$86 r 200 

$307,000 
76 
1,140 
$260 
46,683 
$1,167,075 
$370,407 
3,408 
$ .200 

Number ot hfcrds established 

Number of natives becoming owners of reindeer , 

Average cost to Government per owner. 

Number of reindeer passing Into native ownership 

Valuation of same 

Income received by natives 

Number of Gov eminent reindeer at end of period’ 
Valuation of some. 


Wait th prist uecd l>y. itH rod net ion of reindeer in Alaska. 


Vnluutlon of 4(U5H3 relmLn'r owned by nut Ivon in 1915, ut $25 cnch__ $1, 107, 075 


Total Income of natives from reimltM>r, 1^)3-1915 <179,407 

Valuation of 23,500 reindeer owned by missions, Laplanders and 

other whites, and tiovernmont, 1015 539 qqq 

lota) ineoDic of missions mid Laplanders and other whites from rein- 
deer, 1893-1915 _ jQ 7 goj 


Total valuation and income 2,242,843 

Total Government appropriations, 1893-1915 307,000 


' Gain (G21 percent) 1,935,843 

G330C U — 17 2 
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PART II — DETAILED REPORT^. 


SECTION 1 REPORTS BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


i 


REPORT OF WALTER C. SHIELDS, SUPERINTENDENT vOF SCHOOLS IN THE 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT. 

iiiMprrtion. During < lie year 1 have trii'clcd -l.oKo miu. s while , m tours of 
Insi ko -1 ioit In this district — -M'S lo l>y witter nml 1,475 by land. 

'1 lie past winter was the nil Most I Imve experienced in Alaska. The temiiera- 
11110 011 ,M T tvl l’ "'«** lowfr tlinn 30° bplow zero only at one |>erlod, that belli}; 
.mrina the reindeer fair at Igloo. Sly deerskin elotbes^ere worn only „ few 
tlmes ; Instead of most of the time as during other years. However, while the 
extreme cold was lacking, there was an unusual amount of snow over tills part 
of the country. While I wait* heavy furs but seldom, I had to wear snowshoes 
much -more than during any previous winter. I used dogs for 175 miles How- 
ever. for 05 miles 1 was on the dog car which operates on the railroad Hawing 
only 80 miles during the winter for which I employed dogs. 1 believe this Is the 
most consistent record of travel by reindeer that I have ever made. The trails 
were lmd day after day. The snow was always deep and usually soft. The 
kind of trails I had this winter are the kind that Inexperienced people claim 
are absolutely unlit for reindeer; however, we used reindeer and had no 
trouble. 


Owhitf to the- courtesy of Capt. (\ S. Cochran, of the l\ S. S. Hear, I wua 
nblo to il« more real work than I Imve ever been able to do on such trips la 
Mu; past. (’apt. rCoohrun fin* made the Hear of more real service to the work 
of the Ooverimieht in this part of Alaska tlun|she hns been for vears/ I wish 
to put-mysolf onlrecord trs belnc/most (fratfltl to him, iwrsonnlly as well ns 
ofllcially/for the ImmoroUf oou/frsles he 1ms extended to me ami to the work 
of this bureau. V . v 

General rcmfirAwV-With the exception of the reindeer fairs and the reservn- 
lion at Noorvik, w|e hnve Instituted no new work. However, the work has 
progressed, owing to the palnstnklhg work of the teachers. As the natives add 
to their own store of knowledge they become more difficult to manage and to 
help. The fact that there are several departments of the Government which 
touch the natives through different representatives and In different ways makes' 
it difficult for our teachers, who hnve to live right with the natives and who 
can not take a certain course of action and then leave the village, as do the 
representatives of other departments. It Is part of the duty of our teachers to 
interpret the general laws to the natives. This side of 'a teacher's work Is 
dfflcult and often brings upon him the antagonism of the native# In his own 
village, who consider that the enforcement of a particular law Is the teacher's 
doing In addition to the regular school and village work, our teachers have 
had the great responsibility of the reindeer Industry at their several stations. 
The Importance and responsibility of this work can not be stated too strongly. 
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In addition to their regular work, some of the teachers in this district made 
winter trips, all of which were more or less difficult. It Is part of a superin- 
tendent’s duties to meet the risks and the discomforts of winter trips, and 
he Is therefore expected to be more or less prepared for that work. Such Is 
not the case with a teacher. Mr. Van Valin, teacher at Walnwrlght, went to 
Icy Cape to inspect the school building and other property there. Mr. Ansley, 
teacher at Noatak, walked from a point near Cope Kruzenstern to Noatak and 
back, and then to Klvalina and back. As a result of the trip he was taken 
sick with Inflammatory rheumatism and was seriously ill for several weeks 
He and his wife had already traveled from Noatak to Kruzenstern with their 
people, to be with them during the seal hunt. Dr. Nichols truveled all through 
the Kotzebue Sound country, up to Shungnak, Selawik, and Nontak to In$|>ect 
the villages. Mr. Charles Replogle, teacher at Deering, traveled 300 miles, 
from Deering to Igloo and return, to attend the reindeer fair. 

Conditions among the natives during the year . — The prices for furs dropi>od 
about 40 per cent as a result of the war, and to make matters worse, it was u 
bad year for furs, comparatively few being tuken. The price of staple urtlcles 
of food was^lso Jilgher tlmn before. As a result of this rendition, the natives 
who depend largely upon their fur catch had an extremely hard winter. 
'This was not marked at places like Igl«K>. Deering, and Wales, where the people 
have come to depend largely upon the sale of their surplus reindeer, but in the 
Kotzebue Sound region the situation was extremely difficult. 

Our teachers are called upon continually for uld for destitute natives. In 
most cases aid should not be given, as it is our .policy to give such aid only In 
cases of sickness, for Infants, or In epses where there is no man in the family. 
It has been our policy in all cases where a native had native food to live on to 
give him no supplies unless he or his family was sick. One of the continuul 
criticisms we have to meet is that we do not help the natives. It seems impos- 
sible to make some people understand that it Is the pride of our service that we 
have nevef done anything to rnuke our Aluskan. natives dependents. I am con- 
vinced that this is the only right position to take for the proper development 
of our Alaskan natives, but I also realize tWht It is easy for me to state that 
policy, but difficult for the teachers in the villages to follow it Day after 
day the natives may come Into the school building and watch the teacher’s 
family eat,' while they themselves have no flour at home. It 4s hard for the 
teacher to stick to our policy under such circumstances. 

Reservations , — The most Important advance work done during the year was 
the securing of the reservation at Noorvlk and the plans for moving the Deer- 
ing Village to that pface. This means that natives who lived on the coust where 
they* had neither fuel nor building material are to be moved to a timbered coun- 
try. It also means that we are beginning to reserve suitable sections for the 
use of, the natives alone. We have also applied foK a reservation on Norton 
Bay. and It Is the plan to nJbve'the Golovin village to that place. _ 

Medical work,—' T\ie nnttves>ca-ef oysldmible importance In developing the 
country. Kxcgpt in the scattered mifttTff^sectlons, the natives are the only 
Instruments trot the Government can use to develop this part of Alaska. 
The.natlves are the only people that, can moke most of this country productive, 
either by Ashing, trapping, or reindeer raising. Why then should we let the 
natives suffer from disease and thus Impair their productivity? This does not 
touch on the more -sentimental reason for saving the natives. Two doctors 
have been under regular appointment in this district : Dr. Nichols, at Kotzebue, 
and Dr. Neuman, at Nome. At least two more doctors should be under appolut- 
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nient in this district. One should be at Barrow, and one should be ussigned to 
general duty aud should travel over the country, . 

Enforcement of late and department regulation #. — The native learned 
that the Government U, ufter all, a rather complex Institution. He knows that 
the Government gives him a school, a . teacher, and the .reindeer, and that a 
superintendent visits his village during the year. In addition there is a com- 
missioner who sends the marshal after him when he breaks a law, and there is 
the big court and the big judge at Nome. Then in addition there are custom- 
house officials, and inspectors, und license collectors. Of all these different 
representatives of the big Government, he looks to the teachers and superintend- 
ent as his friends, and regards the others as rather dangerous persona It Is 
therefore the duty of the teachers and superintendent to explain to him that 
all of these different officials and the different laws that they enforce are all 
to be obeyed and regarded as friendly. This is extremely hard to do at times, 
and the failure to explain the reasons for the actions of these officials and 
their enforcement of the different laws means that the natives* regard for 
the Government will be lessened. Through our service the native has been 
tahglit ftmt the Government's only relation with him is to help him. 

The reindeer service— In this district there are 38,811 deer, in 45 herds. 
Of tills number, 31,390 belong to 834 natives, 801 belong to the Government, 
3,005 to six mission stations, and 3.039 betong to Laplanders and the Lomen Co. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for us to maintain the proper supervision 
of the reindeer work and the general uative work without increasing the num- 
ber of our field workers, especially as the work along both lines Is becoming 
greater each year. 

During the winter my average day’s travel, deducting five days when the 
distance was less than 10 miles on account of reaching destination, was 28 
mlies a day. The trails were unusually heavy, and much of the time our deer 
were In deep snow. I never had any trouble even when the snow was up to 
the shoulders of the deer. The trip from Kotzebue, to Selawik, Candle, and 
Council was all made through deep snow. 

I believe that nil of the men in our ijervice in this district are now sled- 
deer enthusiasts, and wue of them, with the exception of the Wainright teacher, 
owned dog teams lag^^ar. This is not by any means the case of the other 
men working for the uplift of the natives, viz, the missionaries, all of whom 
maintain dog teums for use In traveling. They do this In spite of the fact that 
by using reindeer t^iey would save money for their missions, encourage the 
natives to use reindeer, thus enabling them to use as food for themselves the 
fish which they now .give to their dogs. . 

There has been no special disease among the herds this year. However, there 
is no doubt that the deer are subject to several diseases. The M cysts.” are often 
In-evtdeuce, but I have seldom seen, enough of them Jo warrant condemning 
the meaf.it it was beef. Eleven cysts condemn a beef, I believe, The livers 
ore almost always the only place infected. I believe that much of the trouble 
reported with the feet and hoofs* Is due to careless handling in willow corrals. 

The matter of the proper number of bulls for each herd was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the last fair, and several of the herders decided to estabilsnan 
experimental' ratio for their own herds. Next year we shall have reports upon 
the results of these experiments. 

The Eskimo herders hav^ become more Interested In making careful selection 
of thei^ balls for. breeding purposes. As a result of considerable talk on this 
subject, I am pleased to report that Tautuk, chief herder of Nome herd, reports 
that this year's fawns are larger and longer legged than ever before, owing to 
the fa<$ that a yearago he castrated all except the best bulls.. ^ 


B 
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Aa attempt was made at Buckland to get wild caribou Into the herd, and 
they almost succeeded, but the caribou fawns were a little old and ran away 
from the reindeer herd. Undoubtedly we shall have to fence In a part of the 
caribou range in southwest Alaska and attempt to cupture caribou in large 
numbers. I hope that this will be done some time. 

I recommend that as the number of Government deer In this district Is so 
small and the appropriation so small, it would be best for us to plan to give 
up the apprentice system In this district just us soon as proper plans can be made 
for uslnfe the Government deer for the establishment of an expert men tnl herd. 
The number of deer left would furnish a fairly good working herd for that 


purpose. 


The Lomen Co. still keeps Its herd near Kotzebue Sound, and It Is cared for 
by Lapps. This eoropany^ias, I understand, taken over the deer purchased from 
the Golovin Mission by Mr. Llndeberg, which will Increase their herd by about 
900. The growth of this company by the absorption of this mission herd is the 
only development of interest that has occurred in the company’s affairs during 
the year, to my knowledge. 

I repeat my statement in last year's report, that I believe that the entrance 
of white men into the reindeer industry must result In harm to the native own- 
ers, for whom all the work of establishing the industry was done. 

The first annual reindeer fair \vas>held at Igloo In January. These fairs 
were planned by Mr. Lopp some years ago, but this is the first one that has 
been held in this district. It was n great success; greater by far than can be 
indicated In n report. Its influence 1ms put the Industry years ahead, I believe, 
and awakened all the native herders. It is the greatest Influence for advance- 
ment that this bureau has instituted In this district within my experience, and 
it will work wonders among the reindeer owners as well as all the other natives. 
As the result of the fair the reindeer men are now more closely united and will 
from now on form a sort of brotherhood that will go far- to weld the entire 
Eskimo population together. The natives have learned what splendid results 
can be accomplished by organized effort, and that they can accomplish such 
things themselves. 

Each native who owns reindeer now holds his head a little higher because 
the man who has no deer Is M nil the same ns nothing at the fair.” The tech- 
nique of the Industry has been given a great l>oost by the awakening of interest 


in all things connected with It. For example, the natives know who won the 
first prize with the lasso, who could break a sled deer best. etc. And they nll^ 
want to improve along those lines. Each herd hud considered its own men pro- 


ficient enough in all matters. They found at the fair that v t here were others who 
were better.^ The use of sled deer was given a great Impetus. New methods 
of butchering, of breaking sled deer, of harnessing, and of making halters and 
sleds have been Introduced. A M reindeer institute ” has been established 
where all the best men meet and discuss matters of Intetest 

My circular letters In regard to the proposition of the Pacific Cold Storage 
Co. to ship meat out on a commission basis have been filed. The only reindeer 
that were received by this company in answer to this proposition were those 
.from the Teller Mission herd and about 00 from the herd purchased at Golovin* 
by Mr. Llndeberg. The Wales herders put off driving their deer in the winter 
and failed to cut out the steers in time to start Sn the summer. The Lomen 
herd at Kotsebue made two attempts- to get across to Nome, one in winter and 
one in rammer, and both failed. They are supposed to come this winter. 

The time Is almost at hand when the rights, to gracing grounds will be of vast 
importance to the natives. » i- trust that the grounds marked off on my map may 
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be reserved for the natives or else that the department will state and file the 
record that the rights of the natives to those grounds are recognized. 

I believe that to meet the situation the most Important work must be done 
aere on the ground. We must weld the native owners together closely as a 
race. If they appreciate the Importance of the Industry for themselves, they 
can be made to hold together for their own good. TJiIs work we will do 
mainly through thp fairs. The other thing to be done should be done by the 
bureau. We must know where we stand in relation to the rights to use the 
public land for (grazing. No mission, Lapp, or company should be allowed to 
file on any grazing grounds until the application Is first referred to the Bureau 
of Education. The natives’ herds should be given right to use the public land 
now in use by them for grazing purposes, or the department should have all the 
reindeer grounds set aside for that purpose by Executive order. 


REPORT OP GEORGE E. BOULTER, SUPERINTENDENT OP SCH00L8 IN THE 
UPPER YUKON DISTRICT. 


The distance along the \ukon River between the two extremes of this dls- 
trict that fromJSngle to Louden— is nbout 760 miles. All the schools have 
been visited by me at least once during the past year, certain schools having 
been visited several times. 

In addition to the five villages In which schools were maintained by the 
Government the missionaries conducted schools in six other villages, namely, 
those at Stevens VUlnge, Allnchnket, Nennna, Chena, Salctiak^t, and TQnana 
Crossing. Notwithstanding the fact, therefore, of there being 11 school centers 
In this district, there is a large number of natives who are not reached, owing to 
their living In small and isolated groups. 

The villages of lesser importance where there are no schools but which con- 
tain many children ar^ those at Tolovana, Minto, Old Station, Chandiar, Chris- 
tians Village (Black River), Ketchumstock, Tetlin, and Mansfield. At all these 
villages, however, the hntives are very nomadic in their habits and but tarely 
occupy their respective villages more than from two to three months in each 
year. Under such conditions it would not he an easy matter to reach these 
people and to efficiently maintain schools on their be hid f. 


The nnttves of Ketchumstock, Mansfield, and Tetlin have frequently ex- 
pressed their desire for a school. They have Intimated their willingness to 
erect a log school building at their own expense, provided the Government 
would furnish windows, hardware, etc. 'These natives are situated In a region 
difficult of access. Probably the best route to these villages would be overland 
from Eagle. The greater part of two summers nnd one winter would be con- 
sumed In planning, freighting materials for, and erecting a school building. 
Were supplies to be, shipped from Seattle to Eagle during the summer, the 
said supplies would have to be freighted about 120 miles* over the trail during 
the following winter (it would not he possible to freight the supplies during 
the summer months except by pack horses at a prohibitive cost) and the build- 
ing completed the following summer. Thus, were we to ship supplies from 
Seattle insufficient time to reach Eagle during the open season of 1016, the 
school In the aforesaid region could be ready for occupancy by September, 1017. 
Should our funds permit, I. would suggest that we maintain a school in this 
hitherto neglected region, ■ 

The natives In the Interior have hitherto beep careful not to live! together In 
large settlements, a* the big game.and fur-bearing animate in the ul^horbeod 
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of any one such settlement are not sufficiently numerous to support other than 
a limited number of people. Many of them, therefore, prefer to settle In small 
groups, so that each group may be undisturbed by others In Its hunting and trap- 
ping. There are, for instance, along the stretch of river between Tanana and 
Louden — a distance of about 165 miles-— about 200 natives who are divided up 
into nine or ten different groups. The said groups consist of those at Old 
Station, Grant Greek, Mouse Point; Kokrinee, Willow Poirit, Ruby inear), 
Lewis Landing, and several other places where there are but one or two families. 
The conditions in many other parts of this district are similar to those just 
described. There are approximately from 30 to 40 different groups of natives 
in this district, separated not only by long distances but by various dialects. 

Attendance . — The school attendance, owing to the limited number of natives 
In the various communities, also to their migratory habits, has been somewhat 
small. The adults when on their hunting and trapping trips invariably take ' 
their children with them. It would often be a difficult matter for the parents 
to leave their children in the school villages on Account of their usually having 
no one to look after them. It is pleasing to report that when the children are 
In the village there Is seldom any difficulty in getting them to attend school. 
They are for the most part fond of school and rarely absent themselves 
unless they are given work to do by their parents, such as splitting wood, 
carrying water, etc. The attitude of the pareuts in the matter of their chil- 
dren attending school has somewhat improved. The parents formerly took 
little or no notice of the fact of Jtheir children occasionally playing truant 
In cases where certain children have shown a tendency to play truant, the 
parents have occasionally visited the school during the daily session to see if 
their children were present. 

Although the compulsory attendance law passed by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture some years ago was afterwards found to be inoperative, yet the fear of the 
law impressed upon the natives at that time is still ever present with them. 
Tbd problem of attendance is not so much getting the children in the village to 
school as it Is the unsatisfactory long absences of the children from the village. 

It would be Quite difficult therefore t 9 frame a law that would, with Justice, 
meet these conditions. The natives earn the greater part of their living away 
from the village, which more often than not Is merely a place of headquarters 
for them and a place In which to do their trading. One can hardly blame the 
parents for taking their children on the hunting trips, as the children are more 
or less useful to them and it Is necessary that they be taught to hunt at as 
early an age as possible. The children, moreover, enjoy the free life and, with 
the knowledge that later on they will have to earn their living by means of the 
hunt, are anxious to accompany their parents nnd frequently absent themselves 
from school for the purpose of doing so. . 

Many of the villages at certain seasons of the year are temporarily abandoned 
by the natives when they repair to their bunting nnd trapping' grounds. At 
Tanana during the greater part of April and May the native village was entirely 
deserted. The nativeS had scattered pnd were camping at various places along 
the Yukon and elsewhere. The majority of them were capping at Fish Lake, 
10 miles from Tanana. The teacher at Tanana suggested to me the advisability 
of her proceeding to Fish Lake for the purpose of holding school where she 
could be assured of at least a doten pupils. I agreed that she should go inas- 
much as there were no children remaining at Tanana. School was successfully 
held in a tent, and thus our average attendance did not materially suffer. 

The pipblem of the discouraging attendance at our schools has not yet been ; 
sohred and never trill be, until in some manner the scattered natives are brought 
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together Into common settlements. Some means might then be devised whereby 
the children could remain at the villages in the care of guurdiaus — possibly In 
a dormitory attached to the seboolhouse, while their parents were out in the 
hills. 

Means of support of natives ,—' The natives derive their chief means of sup- 
port from hunting, trapping, and fishing. This district is. on the whole, fairly 
weli stocked with moose and caribou. The best hunting ground in the interior 
is that in the Ketchumstock region, where, at certain seasons of the year, it 1 b 
not uncommon to see hands of caribou consisting of probably a hundred thou- 
sand making their way across the country. The Koyukuk region' Is not well 
stocked with big game, but in normal seasons there is enough to satisfy the 
needs of the limited number of natives in that part of the country. 

In regard to the numerous statements that have been made that the big game 
of the interior is rapidly becoming exterminated, I would say that this is not so. 
The natives now have no more difficulty in proeuring'nll the moose, and caribou 
they need than they had 10 years ago. Fur-bearing animals also are as numer- 
ous as they formerly were. For two w; three yeafip previous to the outbreak 
of the Euroj>ean. war many natives realizing as much as $2,000 a year 
from the sale of fur skins and live fur-bearing animals. From $800 to $1,000 
has been paid the natives for a single live black fox and equally high prices 
for other live animals. Since the war has been in progress these prices have 
l>een reduced to less than one-third of what they formerly were. Should the 
uar In Europe be prolonged for another year or so, the fur-bearing animals 
up here Will still further be increased, ns many trappers both white and native 
are not trapping to any appreciable extent, owing to the prevailing low state 
of the fur market, , Thus will the fur-bearing animals increase and multiply, 
in consequence of which the trapping Industry should later on be quite ns good 
If not better than formerly. 

The fishing along the Yukon and Tanana Rivers Is invariably good, although 
there are certain seasons from inexplicable causes when the run is unsatisfac, 
tory. Salmon fishing- Is the chief occupation of both men and women during 
the summer months. These fish, when smoked and dried, are kept by the 
natives for use during the following winter, partly as dog feed, also as food 
for themselves. At the end of each fishing season the natives Invariably sell a 
large quantity of fish to the stores for^the purpose of paying their debts and 
in order to obtain some ready money. The said fish, however, such is the want 
of forethought on the .part of the natives, Is in nearly all Instances bought 
again* by them at a inter date and at a price higher than 'that at which they V 
previously sold It, 

Many of the native men work on the steamboats during the Summer months, 
which occupation nffoixjsjhew a means of acquiring several hundred dollars 
each. The native women make moccasInR and do bead work, which usually 
finds n ready sale. The natives, therefore, have no difficulty In making a living, 
provided they are in good health and that the state of the market is a normal 
one. 

Moral conditions . The moral conditions among the natives arc not good. 
The class of white people V-lth whom the majority of the natives cbme Into 
contact are those whose morals are of a low standard, and as a consequence, 
the natives, striving to emulate the white man In all that he does, easily and 
willingly fall Into his vicious and. Immoral ways. 

The natives consume much whisky and will go to extreme lengths to obtain It. 
There is not so much real drunkenness among them aa there Is steady drinking. 
Although there Is a severe penalty . for white men convicted of selling liquor . to 
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th<> natives, yet there urc large numbers of men enguged in this nefarious bush 
nels for the sake of the huge profit attached to it. While there are several 
convictions each year, the rntjjtvs broken by those sent to prison are soon filled 
by other men who. until they are caught, profitably ply the same trade. 

The custom of potlatching Is a very harmful one, as the t said custom Is 
Invariably attended by much drinking and always a deal of gambling. "Prob- 
ably the worst feature In connection with these festivals Is the custom of giv- 
ing presents. Men will often cive what they can ill afford and will deny to 
their wives and children the necessaries of life for the purpose of contributing 
presents to commemorate persons long since dead. Paring the iwtiatch at 
Koskaket last winter, where several hundred natives wefe gathered together, 
it is estimated that presents to the value of from eight to nine thousand dollar* 
were given by the natives to each other. The presents, which were purchased 
locally at the usual high prices, consisted of rifles, shotguns, blankets, phono- 
graphs, etc. Koskaket contains about 14 cabins and some tents into which at 
the time of the potlatch the three to four hundred natives congregated. It need 
hardly be said that, under such congested conditions, the hygienic state of the 
cabins was extremely bad. Two deaths occurred as n result of the j)Otlatch. 
One case was that of a man who died ns he was journeying to the potlatch ; the 
other death was that of a young child who evidently caught a chill owing to 
*the variation In temperature from an overheated cabin to that of the out- 
side air. 

There is a potlatch at least once a year in nearly every village of impor- 
tance. At the end of each potlatch the natives, having given away practically 
all they possess, are more or less without moans. It is then that they often 
obtain a grubstake from the stores to enable them to go trapping. The whole 
tribe then repair to the hills— men, women, and children — and as u conse- 
quence, tire villages are deserted and our schools are temporarily without 
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iol and settlement trofA\— In consequence of ull the teachers in this 
Ing women, more time has been spent upon sewing than upon any 
noh of industrial ymrk. The specimens of sewing, together with 
other articles, which I have lately forwarded to the Seattle otllce for proved 
exhibition at the San Francisco fair, would indicate the really good tfork that 
has been accomplished. The girls have been taught how to cut out and make 
s[mp& dresses, aprons, etc., and at certain schools some of the articles thus 
made have been worn by the children during school hours. The boys also 
have been taught how to use the needle and have done some creditable work. 
The generous supply of calico, thread, and other material furnished by the 
bureau lias enabled us to teach much sewing which otherwise could not have 
been taught. The children after leaving school make good use at home of 
what they have learned at school. Sewing machines are In every village ; In 
certain villages there is a machine In every cabin. 

We have maintained cooking classes at several of our schools, The classes, 
however, have been limited In their attendance, owing to their having been 
held in the teachers’ living quarters. The girls are foml of kitchen work and 
succeed fairly well nt it. Considerable Instruction In cooking has been given 
by our teachers In Ihe cabins of the natives, which Is perhaps a more practical 
way of teaching, as the instruction thus given Is based on conditions ns they 
actually exist among the natives. Many of the native women can make good 
yeast bread and often do so when they do not consider the making of It too 
much trouble. 

Carpentry, while It has not been taught extensively in the school room, has 
been given some attention In the villages. At several of our schools we have 
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n workbench, which the* boy< and men have been encouraged to use. Most of 
tht!' men cun build log cabins, birch-bark canoes, boats, 'and sleds. Certain 
nut i vos show considerable skill m carpentry, notably tlmt of sled making 
They can at all times, should they be sufficiently palnstak.. ?. make a better 
sled than can white men. The sleds made by white men ar, usually heavy 
and rigid, while those of Indian make are ligjit and have a tendency to spring. 
The boys at school have been taught how to use tiie various toe's furnished 
by the bureau, such as tile squure, plane, level, etc., and the Insti action thus 
given will doubtless benefit them later. 

The school gardens, especially those lit Eagle and Tatiana flave been quite 
successful. At Englb we have our school grounds well uuder cultivation, in 
which are being grown |K)t aloes, turnips, radishes, cubhuges, lettuce, etc. There 
are also six gardens in the village which the natives themselves have planted. 
With the constant aid and encouragement of the teacher, all the gardens are 
doiug Well. At the end of the seuson we will have from 500 to 600 cabbages and 
about 2$ tons of potatoes. The extent of ground under cultivation on behalf 
of the natives at Engle amounts to approximately 2} acres. The natives have 
taken unusual interest in the gardens, and it Is wholly due to the thoroughness 
and enthusiasm of our .teacher tlutt at Eagle we have one of the best gardens 
alohg tlut river. 

It has not always been easy to get the natives interested in garden work 
They appreciate the garden produce at the end of each season, but are reluctant 
to take much active part iu the preliminary work at the beginning of the season 

It has to be admitted that the work Is often quite bard, ns much of the ground 
up here, even in the summer time, Is frozen to within 1 foot or 18 inches from 
the surface. In villages where there are no schools there are few if any native 
gardens, as the natives at these places seldom liavfc anyone to Instruct them 
in garden matters. 


ihe sanitary conditions at all the villages in our school centers are fairly good 
Outside of these centers, however, they are far from what they should be as the 
natives seldom have anyone to encourage them In the matter of cleaning up their 
'Hinges, neither do they seem to understand the necessity for its being done. 
Nearly all the cabins In our school villages are washed and scrubbed once n 
week, but it is a difficult matter to keep them clean, as so many unsuitable 
things are brought into the cabins, such ns dogfish and. other objectionable mnt- 
ter. Many of the natives, moreover, allow some of their dogs to sleep in the 
cabins. We have tried to dlscotu^ge this practice ns much ns possible, as we 
have every reason to believe that much Infection is carried through the villages 
by means of disease,, dogs. Nearly ail the cabins are badly ventllat^, Is Hm 
windows are fixtures: that Is to say. they do not open and were never Intended 
to. The personal cleanliness of the younger generation of natives has much 
improved^ In regard to'tho old natives, it is a hopeless task to try to got them 
to take any pride In their personal cleanliness. With the younger generation 
however, it Is different. For many years most of the children In otVf schools 
have been given a weekly bath, and the spirit of cleanliness thus instilled Into 
hem "Idle at school has remained with them after they have grown up, which 
has resulted in their being neater and cleaner In their personal ap£a7ance 
hnn are certain other natives who have not had the advantages ot school train- 
'"f, 0n J^ e "' hole ' vllla « e conditions in such places where we have schools are 
to cope K ’ COn8Uterlng the n(lversp conditions with which the teachers have 

K T nn<1 nr ° le th «*' »“« been much sickness during 
the past year. Tuberculosis, scrofula, and some skin tronhle have given thfc 
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teachers at these pluces much anxiety and hard work. When certain diseases 
at hagle have been beyond the knowledge and control of our teacher, medical 
assistance has been rendered by the sergeant of the Army Medical Corps, who 
Is stationed 3 miles away. The mission doctor at Fort* Yukon visited Circle 
during the past winter and rendered some assistance. 

The bureau had no physician In this district durlngithe past year. Until such 
a time as we can have a hospital of our own, I ,lo not tfflnk we specially need 
a doctor. At Fort Yukon there Is a mission doctor, and it is passible that one 
will be sent to Tanunn In the near future. At both Fort Yukjn and Tat, ana 
the mission people are building large hospitals which when completed will each 
have cost from $15,000 to $20,000. In each hospital there Is nlready a trained 
nurse in attendance. 

The other villages in this district are hardly large enough to Justify the 
bureau In sending a doctor to take up bis headquarters In any one of them. 
As fog a traveling physician, it Is open to question whether the sick natives 
receive flay material benelit from the necessarily rapid and unsatisfactory treat- 
ment given by such u doctor, since he is not with his patients long enough to 
determine the value of his work ; neither Is he In a position to know whether' 
during his absence his instructions and method of cure nrqdteing carried out. 

Recommendation t. — In view of the large number of natives not being reached 
owing to their migratory habits, and to the fact of their living in many small 
and Isolated groups, it might be well to set aside some reservations In addition 
to the one located and staked last winter at Kosknket. It would be well to 
bear 'in mind, however, that the mere fact of setting aside a tract of land for 
the special use of the natives would not in Itself-be a means of inducing them 
to live upon It. The nntives do not <*re to live wholly apart from white people 
unless they be given an incentive for so doing. At the present time they Hnd 
a local market for their furs among the white people, who also are the means of 
furnishing the nntives with their supplies. In setting aside reservations, there- 
fore, the Government would have to l>e prepared to spend money upon them 
to the end that they be made sufficiently attractive for the nntives to voluntarily 
settle thereon. Were schools and cooperative stores to be maintained, such 
advantages would be readily seen and appreciated by the natives, who would 
then hnve an Incentive for building their homes upon the suggested reservations 
At one of the more central of the proposed reservations we should have a 
detention tiospltnl, similar to the one in use for white people at Fairbanks. 
There are many natives suffering from Infectious diseases who should be 
Isolated, as by the nature of their diseases they are a source of danger to the 
community In which they live. 

A “ home " for distressed natives, upon one of the reservations, might well be 
considered by the Government. It would seem that some provision should be 
made on behalf of the natives in cases of helpless old age, poverty, blindness 
and other afflictions. In view of there being n home fpr Indigent white people 
at Sitka, it would indlcute that those responsible are prepared to look after the 
distressed whites, but that little cognizance is taken of the wretched condition 
of the lame, blind, and aged sick natives. 
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district the natives are slowly adapting themselves to the changed 
conditions to which they have so suddenly been subjected. The influence of 
the Bureau of Education in helping them make this change is quite, tjpporent 
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To the casual observer the bureau's helpMn many sections of the country Is 
Inappreciable, but those who live close to the natives or have made a study of 
them see that the bureau's work is effective and far-reaching. Some of our 
staunchest supporters are old traders who have Gpent much of their lives In 
Alaska and realize the change that has been wrought since the Government - 
has established schools nml maije It a business to look after the interests of 
the natives. Needless to say much remains to be done, and many and various 
are the schemes advanced by Alaskans for the betterment of the natives ahd 
the improvement of our service. 

The natives of the southern coast have always been and ptill are dependent 
upon the salmon fisheries for a livelihood. Up to a very short time ago a con. 
dit ion of lawlessness existed at the canneries which beggars description. This 
condition has recently changed to n great extent by the appointment of K»m- 
l>etent men to the 'positions under the Department of Justice, and the con- 
^ sequent strict enforcement of law. However, law can not protect the amicable 
and tractable Eskimo of southwestern Alaska from the scum of San Francisco's 
CMnutown which the canneries ship up here. From this Influx of orientals ‘ 
the natives are reaping their harvest of syphilis, diseased, sterile women, and 
premnture dentil. 

Reservations an> needed for the Alaska natives, uot to keep the nutlves in 
but to keep undesirables out. Nothing short of reservations can protect the 
natives' from the evils of the canneries. The reservations nt Tyonek and In 
the Prince WilHnnt Sound sections nre examples In this district of the good 
effects of this policy. At both places the canuerles nre supplying the natives ' 
with nets and buying their fish, becuuse of the exclusive fishing rights which 
have been gained through the establishment of the reservations. 

The work in the schools Is progressing as usual. The attendance continues 
up to the usual standard, and the teachers without exception are rendering 
good service. 1 think I can without exaggeration sny thnt the teachers In 
this district are of n high standard of efficiency and that all are devoted to 
their work. Considering the low salaries paid In this service, the standard 
of efficiency Is indeed high. » 

Inasmuch us the advancement of the natives depends largely upon the 
BOlutlou of their economic problems, and the untlW In this district nre by 
geographical distribution and tribal differences dlvldfci into five groups living 
under different economic conditions, these groups nre (considered separately In 
the following statement: (1) The Eskimo of the Bristol Bay section the 
Alaska Peninsula, and Kodiak Island; (2) the Aleuts, from Sanak’ and 
Belkofskl to Attu; (8) the Athabnskans of Cooks Inlet; (4) the Eskimo of 
Prince William Sound; (5) the Athabnskans of the Copper River Valley. 

Eskimos of the Bristol Bay section, the Alaska Peninsvlapand Kodiak 
Island .— This Is by far .the largest group In this district, comprising about 83 
villages, with populations ranging from 25 to 150 or more. Those on the 
northeastern shore of Bristol Bay, on Toglnk River, and Kulukah Bay are 
extremely primitive, and depend entirely upon hunting and fishing for their 
livelihood. They have decided nomadic tendencies and spend much of their 
time away from their main villages. Fpr thnt reason the attendance Is poor 
at the schools during the spring and fall months, at which times the hunting ' 

< 18 good- These People have not yet acquired any degree of civilisation, and 

therefore meager results are to be expected tdk some time from the bureaus 
recently established work among them. Fortunately, two of the reindeer 
-herds are located in this section, which will greatly augment the work of the 

schools ; the Eskimo in his most primitive state takes readily to the reindeer 
work. . . 
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Sanitary conditions amoug these primitive people are very bad. and tuber- 
culosis Is prevalent to an alarming extent, during tTie winter they live in 
overcrowded Igloos with little or no ventilation. The houses are tiever cleaned, 
dirt floors are common, and spitting on the floor Is the prevailing habit. 
Unfortunately the inode of living can not be speed jly changed among these 
people, since there is no timber for new houses, the country being barren. 
They would build new houses if in some way they could be supplied with 
lumber. 

The remainder of the Eskimos of this group, from Nushagak to Kodiak 
Island, are all well above the semlclvlllzcd stage, many of them enjoying 
comfortable homes and having an ample supply of imported as well as native 
foods. A* majority of them earn their livelihood by working for the canneries. 
Those of the younger generation speak English well and are well advanced in 
school work. The schools of Chogiung, Kogiung, Ugashik, Ohlgnlk, and Akhiok 
are of inestimable value to these southern Eskimos. liecnuse they lmve advanced 
to that point where tfluy can make good use of a common-school education in 
their commercial relations with the whites. 

Health conditions have been extremely bad. Not only is there a large ]>er- 
centage of tuberculosis among them, but also much syphilis, which 1ms wrought 
havoc with them for years -and has undermined the health of entire communi- 
ties. These conditions have perceptibly improved since the establishment of 
the Government schools and the hospital at Nuslmguk. However, it will require 
years of careful treatment anti sanitary surveillance to eradicate the syphilis 
and counteract its evil effects. 

These deplorable health conditions are largely due to mingling with the 
orientals at the canneries, who quite recently openly sold the worst whisky 
Imaginable to the natives, debauching the native women nt will. This couditlon 
has greatly Improved In recent years, but in spite of the efforts of the officials 
of the Department of Justice and others Interested it is still' In existence. 

More schools are needed In this section. Naknek, Port Moller. Perry, and 
Karluk should have schools. The reindeer industry should be extended down 
the peninsula, and to Kodiak Island, if sufficient pasturage can be found. The 
medical work should be extended to embrace the outlying villages tributary 
to Bristol Bay, and hospital facilities should be established for the south' shore 
of the peninsula and Kodiak Island. The Department of Justiie should employ 
more deputy marshals in this section during the summer. . 

The Aleuts. The Aleuts are unfortunate in that their resources of valuable 
sea animals have been entirely exhausted. Their problem Is primarily tlmt of 
economic Improvement, With the exception of the coaling of revenue cutters •• 
at Unalaska, there is no work to be had on the Aleutinn Islands. Some of the 
natives of Unalaska have during the last two summers been employed by the 
cannery at Port Moller. This employment * has lasted only six weeks, but at 
that It has been of great help to them. 

y The majority of the Aleuts are compelled to live off the meager remaining 
resources, which consist mainly of salmon and cod, and a few foxes. The sale 
of foxskins Is the only source of Income to the natives of the outlying villages. 
The income from this source Is indeed small ; especially when they are com- 
pelled to sell the skins to the traders, who for years bought the furs from the 
Aleuts at thel r own prices. 

Since the establishment of the cooperative store at Atka and competitive 
stores at Attu and Unalaska, very much higher prices have been pnld for the 
furs. The native cooperative store at Atka has compelled the independent 
trader to, pay a high price for the furs during this last wlnterrln spite of the^ 
depression in the fur market ; he also has to sell his goods at a very tdose 
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own would be of considerable help to them, provided that the lumber could be 
marketed. A large amount would be needed for new houses of which they arc 
In need. 

The sanitary and, also the health conditions of this village are Improving. 
The problem of keeping the village clean is very difficult because the houses are 
crowded together so closely. During the lust year I have made ua effort to 
rid the village of syphilis. The method pursued has been the intravenous admin- 
istration of neosalvarsan by the concentrated method repeated in a week, to- 
gether with careful administration of mercurials in the fotm of inunctions 
and protiodjde in the interim. Twelve cases have been treated, of which seven 
were of congenital origin. Of the seven congenital cases, five have completely re- 
covered from all symptoms, and have gained rapidly in weight and growth. All 
the cases treated were chronic and neglected, and the results are thereforafnost 
encouraging. I report these results because this Is possibly the first time that 
neosalvarsan tyis been given Intravenously on so extensive a scale In an Alaskan' 
schoolroom ; in o 1! 22 injections were given, with no untoward results except 
a slight in.'ection in 2 coses caused possibly by scratching the point of Injection 
to relieve itching. The method Is practicable where the patient can l>e kept 
under the mercurial treatment between the injections. 

The village of Tatltlek shows marked improvement in every way and out* 
results there are good. 

The Athabaskans of the Copper River Valley . — These natives live-in small 
widely-scattered camps and villages. They live almost wholly on fish and game ; 
their income being from furs, and at times from a little work secured as guides, 
and in doing odd Jobs for the whites. 


Their standard of living is low, and the sanitary and lieu It li conditions among 
them are bad. They live a lazy, nomadic life, spending much of their time in 
their tents at the various hunting and fishing camps. The depleted condition 
of the ga^e and fur resources of the valley necessitates that they scatter widely 
In order to make a living. Under these conditions if is difficult for the teacher 
at Copper Center to keepMn touch* with them, and the attendance. at the school 
is small and irregular. The school has, however, been n means of keeping In 
touch with them, and from It urgent cases of destitution have been relieved, dis- 
eases treated, and medicines Issued, and In these respects the school has ren- 
dered invaluable service. It is to be hoped that these natives can by some means 
be grouped in the near future. 

I take this opportunity to again touch on the problem of medical relief in 
this district. In providing medical relief it is of the greatest Importance to 
consider the fact that hundreds of miles of water difficult to navigate separate 
the different sections of the district. One Mespltal can not serve the south shore 
of the Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Cooks Inlet, Prince William Sound, 
and the Copper River Valley, not to speak of the Aleutian Islands, with any 
degree of practicability and success. Only the most urgent cases reach the 


hospital — that Is distant a long steamboat Journey — yet we can not hope to 
have separate hospital facilities for each one of the above-enumerated sections. 

It would be much* better to have several small hospitals than one large central 
Institution. 

In conclusion, I want again to call your attention to the alarming fact that 
the greatest health problem of the Alaska natives Is the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. It Is of the greatest importance that means be speedily provided for the 
Isolation of this dread disease. In dealing with fhe health problem It should 
have first consideration; little can be done toward its eradication through edu- > 
cation aione. 
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EEPOET OF WILLIAM G. B EATTI E, 8HFBBIHTISDEHT OF SCHOOLS IR THE 
80UTHEA8TESH MSTEICT. 

( ,.™" tee . n A S f h ^ 19 have been ln operation during the year In the southeastern 
tstriet of Alaska. Twenty teachers, two nurses or teachers of sanitation, and 
one physician have been employed. ® na 

The whole corps of workers has been loyal and faithful In the year’s service. 
the schoolroom probably greater progress than In' any previous year has 
beenmade ln teaching the native children English. Yet the progress hTs been 

SeT.hTfe' ‘h thl8 , dlrectlon aDd leaves to be desired* It is lm- 

. the hours ln ,he schoolroom to teaoh enough English and to get 

IS T™ l ° “ the medlUm ot speech the children and young 

peop , the anguage used In the home, the store, on the street, and throughout 
the community Is chiefly Tslmpseun. Hydah, or Thllnget However, we are e^ 
leavorlng each year to place increasing emphasis on the necessity of English 
he community as well as ln the schoolroom, and while growth ln the use of 
he language is slow, we are encouraged because we can note progress. This 
Process is due in no small degree to the wider use of the dramStlon ol 
stories ln our primary grades. After the Indian child becomes Interested In 
one story and gets such a clear conception of the words that, while 
diem, he can demonstrate their meaning by actions, he becomes enthusl^c^ 
grasping and demonstrating other stories ln the same way. IhuMSSJ pro- 
unciat on and actlon he makes the words his own and Is thereafter felfrald 
to use them. East October I visited one school where the teacher wasTnd^o ' 
lng to have her first and second grades dramatize a simple story. The pupils 
were bashful and slow to respond. I encouraged them as much 7s possible aS 
upon leaving told them that I would expect to hear this a^m K in “2 
'inter. In January I* visited them again. When the teacher called for 
volunteers to dramatize not only one but three stories, every pupil was en- 
thusiastically anxious to participate ln the dramatization, and thosi selected 
Srely performed their parts with credit both to themselves and their teachw 

attend^nre h Pr0e T ha8 able *> ‘he best showing The 

attendance there has been much more regular than ln other schools and the* 

hnve beea led t0 ehow more positive Inclination for growth In 

extent° n to th iie ° f ° Ur teflCbers there ’ the ^owth Is due to a great 

extent to the absence of quarrels and clan troubles among the natives ^ver 

land and houses; when these people left their lands and houses ln the former 

If the^F ,”*“!? t0 , thC “ eW loC8tlon * the bureau, of education, with the aid 
of the Forestry Service, laid off the land so that each head of a family knows 

«ucOy what Is his. Property rights are now administered ln accordance with 

Thu h ° Cn ‘ ted Stat6S rather than b y 016 o'O customs of tte ZmZ 
This has eliminated from Hydaburg property troubles that ln almost even 
other village cause divisions and factions among the people. 17 

Jrh K1 f Wa V he J DdU8trlal Cla8S of ^ though small, has accomplished 
y exchanging vegetables from the school garden and by the sale of 
artlc es produced by the manual training cla^. the £ys, under the If 

the teacher, have purchased tools enough to have a very 'respectable com 
mumty shop for work In wood and sheet Iren. Daring 
Yukon dog sleds have been built ln the shop,' and all have found ready sale. The 
IlT noTi' wood 8tove 18 U»e moat satisfactory stove ln use hiKlukwan. 

1 “IS tU “ eW "T* lQ the "“"i* thte have been made “nX 

P- e gardens of this village again demonstrated that If the natives can 
03306 — 17 8 
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be led to devote their time to vegetable growing a vegetable cannery can be 
made a profitable investment 

In Haines special mention should be made of the sewing-class work and 
cooking. Both of these were successfully carried on for a part of the year, 
there being not only a class from the schoolroom, but also from the mothers of 
the village. In Hoonah, in addition to making a number of small articles in 
wood, the manual-training class built a flat-bottomed skiff for the ugh of the 
school. 

The general school work at Metlakahtla has shown by both attendance and 
progress that the Government met a vital need of thab community when it 
established the school there. The new school building, a part of which Is com- 
pleted, will be occupied next autumn and will surely be greatly appreciated by 
both pupils and teachers after two winters spent in rooms in old store build- 
ings and halls. 

The immoral white man continues to be a menace to the native of this 
district In such towns as Haines, Douglas, Juneau, Petersburg, and Ketchikau 
Indian, women and girls are ready prey of white men, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Filipinos, and various Europeans, who entice their victims with money or, more 
often, with Intoxicating liquors. Nothing^Hit total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic In the ‘Territory of Alaska will reduce to a minimum the debauchery 
now caused among the natives by the manufacture of native intoxicants or the 
traffic among these people of the white man's intoxicating liquors. 

The Federal law states that the Indians are not to be disturbed in the posses- 
sion of their lands. Yet In" all parts of this district where the white population 
Is on the Increase Indians are being crowded from lands which ihey have held 
for generations. It is frequently the case that an Indian family has had 
three or four cabins In various locations where they would go to plant a small 
garden, to trap, or to dry fish at the various seasons of the year. During the 
passing of many years the natives have cleared small plats of ground. Within 
the past few years white homesteaders have located on many of these plats, 
making them each a part^of a homestead. The result is that when the mitive 
goes to his camping place, or garden, he finds that it has beeu appropriated by 
a white man. During the past year an Indian brought action In the com 
against a white man for taking np the Indian's land and after spending more 
than $300 in attorneys’ feed and other expenses of the case had it decided 
against him. He had claimed the land for a period of 40 years and more; 
had actually lived .upon It during a certain season every year for many years 
until some 8 years ago, and his rifft to that land bad always been recognized 
by both white and Indian until a white man came along, took up a homestead, 
and built a cabin near {be Indian’s land. Before he did this the white man 
had stopped with the Indian in the latter’s cabin on several occasions. When 
tl|e white man took up his homestead and had It receded he Included the 
Indian's land In the homestead and It >yas not until two years or more after- 
wards that the Indian knew that 'the homestead claim covered' his land. 
There are a number of cases In this district similar In principle to this one. 

I believe that every Indian village in this district should be made a reserve^ 
as are Hydaburg, Klawocfc, and Klukwan, in order tb keep the. white men from 
encroaching upon their village lands. 3 '•***-' 

As I said In my report of last year, there is so much Jealousy exigtirffc between 
villages, and the customs and events of the distant past have created so much 
, enmity between certain communities, that It Is practically impossible to get two 
vil&ges on the present site of either one of them. * If a new location can be 
found when there are do dan houses, which hold many traditions, villages may 
to Unite, provided they can make .the move at no financial loss, 
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If a reimbursable fund could be secured by the bureau and we could furalah 
from that fund the necessary machinery for sawmill, cannery, or other indus- 
trial plant at some new location. It might then be possible to get some more 
Ullages to unite at such location. They would In a te W years be able to pay 

Hyd^burg 111011 ^ lDt ° ^ fUDd 0W “ thelr OWn p,ant ’. as haa beeD done at 

The Alaska Legislature at their second se&lon the past spring passed two 

ou« . V enab ' e b ° th lDdivldual Datlves aad Ullages to make progress 
toward our Government and civilization If they so desire. These laws are m 

“ ““ ^ laskan IndlaD to determine his citizenship before the 

courts, and (2) n law to enable Indian villages to organize for self-government 
believe that the last law Is the most Important piece of legislation that has 

Uls of their own and to learn to govern themselves. They can pass any ordl- 
nance for their own village that Is not In conflict with Federal or Tectorial 

There is still much demand for the establishment of a good trades school In 
^ the Probably 800 Alaska Indians are this Z enreS !n 

e boarding schools In the States under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. There 

irrs n r° n , e< r b , y ln which 1 am not be8ou « ht i^ans t 0 d 0 a n i 

o«l« l«rn the ?r‘r, tab " Shed 10 A,a8ka ,D wh,ch thelr older children 
► vv L f rk that “ 18 ‘“Possible to teach In our village schools 

ould It not be an excellent plan to establish such a school and^rra^o 
enter there only those pupils who had completed, say, five grades in the village 
schoo s ? I believe this would be a help to our village schooValso. * 

I is to be hoped that a hospital will be speedily built in this district, now 
that a medical relief appropriation has been made. The cost to the natives in 
the local hospitals of Juneau and Douglas Is prohibitive when they hav - also 

ntTum sip ? !"* In KetChlban 0 will not be received 

Into the hospital atjtny price. Some havfen for natives needing hosnltal ’ 
attention is surely much needed. P h08pltal 

a T lllr T"’‘m DatlVeS ‘° take up a “ otule,lts of not to exceed 160 acres. 

A number of natives have availed themselves of .this privilege. They have 

stuked out their claim and made application to the land office. In course'of time 
• a surveyor Is sent to survey the allotment. When he arrives he TdTthat the 

ruleli r I '° t a U “ “* H,,eS OCCOrJlng the true meridian. The su^eyor s 
rules— those under which he works— are inexorable. He must changTthe 

and** Is^angered" 1 ZT T*" The Im,,an can not ““Wand these rules 

and Is angered. When lie finds that he can not have the land he wants 

especially when part of h.s shore line or water line is cut out. he doesn^want 

u ll 1 n LDder the Indian custom a. the Indiana owned water, streams 

control Mn ** T “ lam, ‘ Some ° f them take U P theIr Iand now with a view to 

2 U,ey ,1Ul ' * hey « “* d °' a “ d d ° « want 
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BSFOBT OP DA Ik H. PBBHOH, IllHTfiy 

During this year we accommodated more hospital patients and cared for » 
p^ter number of out-patients than during the preceding year. Only the more 
severe ca^ea, which could not be well cared for at home, were admitS- D^ 
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the fiscal year 44 cases were treated In the hospital, requiring 1,232 days of 
hospital treatment. 

The itanakanak building, having been designed for use as a schoolhouse, is 
very poorly adapted for hospital purposes, and uot having the proper sanitary 
arrangements, the work is often carried on with the greatest difficulty. Cases 
of all kinds, both male and female, must necessarily be kept in one room which 
was formerly the schoolroom, the qnly means of separating patients and sexes 
being pome homemade screens. However, the present building has served its 
purpose admirably by way conducting an experiment as to the utility and 
the necessity of a hospital at this point. 

I would not deem It wise to attempt any Improvement to the present building, 
but rather to erect a building especially designed and equipped as a hospital. 
The building should contain a male and a fenmle ward and two private rooms 
for the necessary Isolation of certain cases, also a dispensary room for the 
treatment of out-patients and as a receiving wurd, with bath arrangements so 
that patients can be bathed before entering the ward. The hospital should 
contain two toilet rooms and baths for male and female patients. The building 
should also contain proper living quarters and a bath for nurses and attendants. 
The present building could be used as a residence for the attending physician, 
Proper accommodations and provision should be made in the building for raain- 
tniping and training native girls as nurses. 

As physician in the Alasku medical service and acting assistant district school 
superintei^nt, I have visited all the schools, reindeer cumps, and villages be- 
tween on the west, Illamna on the east, and Ugasik on the south. 

At Togl^^phe educational and sanitary \Cork has been very difficult, very 
largely due to the poor dwellings of the natives. No timber being available 
for fuel or building purposes, the natives are compelled to live in partly under- 
ground burn barns, shelter being provided by covering a light framework of stick 


with straw and sod. In such a habitation cleanliness is Impossible, and on 
account of the almost complete absence of fue) the houses are continually cold, 
damp, and moldy, and almost all food is eaten raw. Under such conditions 
the physical as well as the mental development of children Is necessarily 
dwarfed. The schoolhouse is situated la the village at the mouth of the 
Togink River. On up' the river, at intervals of about 10 miles, are six other 
villages, the natives of which all exist la a very low state of civilization^ The 
natural resources of Togiak Bay and Rivdr provide n bountiful suppjj^f seals, 
fish, and fur-bearing animals, making this region a desirable hnbitnffor native 
population. It is hardly possible that the education of the natives of Togiak 
will show much progress until their homes can be improved. I would recom- 
mend that a few suitable houses be built for them In such u manner that they 
will not be more difficult to heat than their present huts. Their barabaras, 
being covered with turf and being practically air-tight, require u small amount 
of fuet; If houses were built for them which were colder they would probably 
prefer the hut. 

The village of Kulukak, on the west shore of Kuluk&k Bay, occupies a com- 


fe.;. . 

ggt 


mauding and sightly position, with Its waters abounding in seal, fish, and clams, 
while the adjacent country is well stocked with fur and game animals. But 
like Togiak, Kulukak is also without timber, and the people necessarily live in 
underground dugouts. During the spring of 1915 I was detained at Kulukak 
on account of an early ice break-up, and I saw what occurred every spring in 
their huts. Water began to ooze in from floor and sides, producing a filthy mud 
which rendered the hjuts uninhabitable, and the prevailing rains at this season 
made life In n teqt Jost as bad. Stone and gravel are plentiful at Kulukak, 
-and the hest solution of this trouble that I can suggest is that a supply of 
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;rr fl :i h,mh : ,f : r for,n * ** ^ to Ku,ukak f ° r thp ^^tmction about 

■> small concrete houses. These would be durable, sanitarv, economically 

I'-'by lo'S t Th rUC r,',; ,n ' 1 Ch “ p,y RhlPP *'- Each h0U8e 8houUI * "bout 
be flonhie f ffh . th “ bU t '° n vestlbule “ nd eutrance eud. The walls should 
l e double, with air space, which would make them easily heated a Jf dry If 

l ativ^Th f lrectl0 ' 13 for erect,on ■« ^nt, the houses could be built by the 
nuthes themselves under the supervision of the teacher and myself Therefore 

asTn 7h ? 7 "° f ° r '“ bor - ' lne n<lvnutu ^ and resources’ of Kulukak 

a. an abode for natives are so many that there need be no fear as to the per- 
manence of this village. • as 10 iae per 

As n region #o r the establishment of a reservation for the natives, I know of 

Toalak* l^'ff V° r n‘ th “° re prospects of beneflt ^an the one embracing 
^ 7 ' 0n the const between Toglak and Kulukak. and on 

Hageme ster Island, are deposits of lignite coal, which could be utilized for fuel 
this tlmberless country. This reservation should embrace all the territory 
drained by the rivers flowing Into Kulukak and Toglak Bays, together with the 
adjacent Islands. At present this territory contains no white population, nor 
Is It commercially used In any way, pd if set apart and kept from the 

. denl°wmTh ‘ H° thPra 7 han nat ‘ VeS W ° Uld provlde an «“Uent location to 
/ deal with the native problem by the reservation method 

On account of Increase In population at Kulukak. due to natural growth and 
development, and the location of new families from other villages the school Is 
now quite overcrowded. This should be overcome as soon as possible by the 
building of an addition, which would lengthen the schoolroom about 12 or 15 
eet The present heating arrangement would be ample for such an addition. 

The school at Choglung Is making much progress, and at present the pupils 
use the English language exclusively while In the school or on the playground. 
To hear them In their recitations and fo sec their wonderful plays and dances 
, s indeed an inspiration. This school has an attendance of 72. somewhat more 
than half being native and the rest children of mixed hlood. This school also • 
serves Kannkanak, 4 miles distant; the 10 children of that village are brought 
to school each morning with dog team, and after school returned In the same 
way Hot lunches are served these children at noon. If accommodations for 
bonrdlng school children at Choglung school were provided, this school would 
hecome n more useful Institution. Children from the villages which are out of 
reach of the school, as well as orphans, could then be Cared for and educated 
A comparison of results In education between regular day pupils and pupils 
who are boarded and kept from the regular native environment proves that the ' 
latter method Is vastly superior. One of the teachers In this district took two 
native girls, aged 5 and 6, and kept them with her In her home. Neither spoke 
English 'n taken. Now, at the end of two years, they speak English as well 
as the average American child of the same age, and at no time do they use 
the native tongue. The custom of the natives of this section of making slaves 
of orphan children should be a sufficient reason for the establishment of 
boarding schools. 

i 

— v 

REPORT OP DR. J, W. REED, RUSSIAN MISSION. 

Two winter trips have been made to the Kuskokwim as far south as Bethel 
one trip to Hamilton , on the Yukon, and on these trips all villages and fishing 
Mmps, except one on the Yukon, have been visited. While on my trip down the 
tuhon River, accompanied by Mr. Cochran, we visited the Akulurak mission, 
returned again to Mountain Village and went ubout 00 tulips aut an the "tundra 
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to a place where we were told no other Government official had ever been. 
Two Hummer trips have been made to Pimute, and one this June to Holy Cross, 
with a thorough Inspection of the Catholic mission at that place, as well as 
treatment of Inmates needing medical care. 

This year I have visited 32 different villages and 0 fishing camps, traveled 
1,900 miles, visited approximately 1,400 people, and treated over 620 patients, 
the little cuts and bruises not being countpd, as well as many repeats. One 
major operation for approximation of' the ends of an old fracture of the lower 
leg and an amputation of the upper third of the thigh for a severe gunshot wound 
have been performed, as well as an operation for drainage In u wound In the 
upper arm due to a rltte wound. I also made an attempt to stop a tubercular 
process of the hip Joint of a reindeer herder, and I now have him under observa- 
tion, but as yet cun not tell as to i>ennanent results. The operations were per- 
formed in the schoolroom. I was compelled to use an old workl>ench, of ancient 
and hoary appearance,. for the operating table; It served quite a valuable pur- 
pose as an operating fable, being the exnct height and required length, and 
when covered with a clean sheet it did not look bad. 

I have lost only three cases In my pructlce tills year, one of Pott’s disease 
that I saw when dying and gave it an opiate to relieve pain ; another a case of 
chronic bronchitis, which was Improving when I went down the river this, 
spring, but must have a week later developed a broncho-pnuemonla and died 
before I returned* The third ense was that of a child In the village, who was 
dying on my arrival back home with tuberculur meningitis ; this case, as well 
as the first was beyond a physician's control. 

The general health in the villages ulong the river has been unusually good this 
year, which is due not so much to the physician as to climatic conditions, and 
the low price of furs, which 1ms made most of the natives get out In the fresh 
a d do a little hustling for a living. 


my visits to the two missions of the Roman Catholic Church, situated at 
Akulurak and Holy Cross, I wus treuted with the kindest consideration and 
cooperation and was given every opportunity to muke a thorough investigation 
of each Institution. I am glad to report that I found the general health of the 
Inmates better thun the average, and the sanitary conditions at both places such 
as to meet the approval of any reasonable medical inspection. Especially was 
I Impressed with the fact that all of the children spoke good English even on 
the playgrounds. They were all clean, cheerful, and had the appearance of 
being well fed and well cared for. - \ 

On the tundra, at Chowaktalig&mute, I* found a trader who has taken quite 
an Interest in having good, clean houses in the village. We found him very 
much interested in having the physician make regular visits, as well as having 
a school placed at his village. When we wished to pay him for his team that 
we had been using, he cut the price in half, remarking, that we were there for 
the good of his people, and he wanted to help that much. This action being the 
reverse of all other treatment that I have received along that line, 'has quite a 
pleasant place In my remembrances of the visit. 

At Kagatmute, 20 miles farther on the tundra,- we found 19 inhabitants, 
comprising T families, and 18 cases of tuberculosis; one of the children was 
apparently free of It and was the only inhabitant of the village not tubercular. 
Another child, only 5 or 6 years old, will be Hud away in only a few years at 
the best, Around the village we counted over 20 graves that have been made in 
recent years, an 4 many of them seem to be those of children. These people Jived 
in igloos, and there are only one or two stoves in the vintage; their houses were 
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were with us about the filth, we were informed that this village was m excellent 
condition compared to those on the tundra nearer the coast. The only « 

I hli th!t itTm ° D thl L C0Ddm0n 18 that 1 regret that 1 8aw what 1 dld * and 

Pe will never be my lot to see such conditions again, unless l am 

armed with the means of relieving them. 

Mrs. Reed, In all of my operations, as well as in the village work while I was 

a 8 nts U e. C0InPelled * ** **“ P ' aCe * a 8eC ° nd phy8lcla “ »*!« *•»“ 

I would respectfully suggest the following as a permanent policy for this 

S °L°n ? T" 1 / 5 ' 1 A Sma " hosp,tal pipped to ac^modate nit 

more than lo patients or less than 8, with office, laboratory, drug room dining 

SIT b . athr0 ° ,iJ ' nUrSeS ’ r °° m ' •° Per,ltlng room, sun rZ s^ era! 

closets and a cellar. Several well-built cabins with glass on two sides wdth 

sen ic . .‘“hi 6 aml WUh ‘ n8ide flnlShiDg 80 thnt n hot 80,11 tlon of any anti- 
septic could be sprayed all over the room. These cabins should be large Lough 

to aceommmlnte one and some of them two patients who are tuberculT A 

he V 1 r 8h0Ul<i be bUllt Dear t0 the h08 I )ltel and cabins, and It should 

be large eriWgh, as well as comfortable, so that a family could feel a little of 

home life. A trained nur.se should be permanently stationed at the hosplta 
and in the tubercular camp, subject to the physician In charge; an Interpreter 
who could also act as dog musher and handy man when at the villageTrtmuld 
be on salary all of the year'eoun^ The physician should have a small launch 

t r "a le,,St *'*° g00d d0g teams (lurlng the wlnter - kept In 
trl “ for - gravel, so that he would not have to depend upon half-starved native 

dogs for traveling. The interpreter and the first-stage tubercular cases could 
put up enough fish in the summer to feed the dogs during the entire wlnteT as 
well as supply the hospital and tubercular patients with dried fish for their 
own use. In addition to nursing the patients, the nurse should have autbo^S 
to make the Inmates of the cabins keep them In good order. The physician 

haUof tee° n t| tlie ‘r w 7 lDter “ nd ° D 1116 rlver durlng the summer^t.' least 
frLh a * , 8 8h0U ° nl? “ ake 8hort qulck tr *I» and be at call by a 

laSre' J t YT ° f emergenCy - The Physician should also have a gooi 
80 88 t0 ’ lecl - ures on sanitation m each of the villages visited. HeN 
should also have authorization for travel to enable him to cover the territory 

TlTo kD ° W Wha ‘ “ he Can ^ >ater than th“of 
August of mich year, so as to be able to make all plans and arrangements for 
the winter to the best advantage. 

R«L h r l8 « h r P H t8l ,?? d CamP 8b ° Uld ** P la 9**'^a reservation along the Yukon 
aad 8 * 10ldd ^ at least 10 mlles S»twre and be situated In the spruce timber 
Near tlds camp should be establish^ another village of nonte^t^r raL 
for the families „f those In the tubercular camp And also for cheToung^ 
and women who are anxious to lend a civilized life. At first the Government 

certain Xn 7‘ nd ° W8, fl °° rlng ’ ftDd roofi “* for houses bullt according to a 

temflv t t,’ V “ t C0 " traet 8hou,d «* drawn np with each Individual head of a 

family to the effect that only a certain number of people should live In the 
house and that ,t should be kept clean and sanitary; that he would give at 
least five days each year to the village for general work; that he would make 

a r en r ** a8,de ^ fa " “ number of fish for Leh offfie 

familyanda certain number of dog fish for .each deg kept, and these not to 
be sold under any pretext. This contract ■ should also rad thatwnUnuL 
2L ° f th6Se reqnlrements would forfeit the work he has done m 

hm.i Lf 16 T! a “ d al8 ° hl8 r,gbt t0 1,ve on the reservation, and that the 
house will revert back to the local government for sale to a new family. 
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On the reservation there should be a sawmill, cannery for fish, a cooperative 
store, a plant for preparing dried fish and salmon bellies for the loca* trade, 
an experiment station, and a small farm. The products from aH of these could 
be sold here in the country to whites If they had the assurance of a responsible 
man that the food wps put up unde* sanitary conditions. A wood yard on the 
reservation would net quite a revenue. When the*village and plants are well 
established the profits should most of them go to permanent and general im- 
provements of tiie village. 


Over this village should be placed a man who is well qualified to make good, 
and he should bo assured that he could retain his position as long ns his service 
is satisfactory. He should have power to enforce the rules and law of a local 
town council or veto the same. If possible, the physician and teacher should 
be men of congenial temperament and men whose friendship has been of long 
standing. 

The general conditions h*er V e, or better yet. 10 miles from here, are such that 
the above plan could he carried out well on an authorization of $7,000 for the 
first year, $5,000 for the second, $3,000 for the third ; from then on I am con- 
vinced that $2,000 per 'year, not including^tiie salaries of the workers, would 
keep the institution In good working condition and would give the people a 
chance to live better and not be subject to the whims and fancies of irresponsible 
traders. There is a place above here which, if staked, would eontai^not less 
than 500,000 feet of merchantable lumber, and most of It accessible to a small, 
portable sawmill. 

I have had the opportunity to note the good work done by the schools and 
missions in this region. I have also seen natives, after leaving the schools and 
missions, go back to the old way and become worse than those around them. 
These young inen and women are not to blame; neither are tfie methods of 
training at fault. In this country and among these native people public opinion 
is a great factor, 89 much so that a single couple either has to abide by the 
decisions of the village council or leave the village. Again, the Inability of the * 
native to earn a good living makes It impossible, regardless of his strength of 
character; to live as he would desire. 


I am convinced, after a % ry careful study this year and a personal visit to 
the above-mentioned place, that if the above plans were carried out it would 
conserve the good work of the schools and missions in this section of the 
country. 

The drop in furs, the high cost of food, and the fact Just accomplished of 
one man controlling the whole supply of food for miles around, as well as his 
actions at present, make me'shudder for these people this winter, as I ‘am able 
now to see the handwriting on the wall, and I shall be powerless to prevent it, 
for no one can say to a man at what price he shall sell his goods or what he 
Bhall pay for goods bought. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the manner of living from hand to mouth 
of these people would make it impossible for them to be of much assistance, 
except by giving labor, in carrying out this scheme. Still, I am convinced that 
they would cooperate very enthusiastically as soon as'they were in a position 
to do so. This was demonstrated this spring when I asked everyone to help 
me clean up the village. All save one family und a white trader responded, and 
In %Jfew days the whole village was cleaner than it has ever been, and the 
people, took so much pride in it that they have, without my suggestion, kept it 
as clean as could be during the fishing season. 
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REPORT OP DR. FRANK W. LAMB, NULATO. 

On the day af k ter my arrival in Nulato, September 2*4 1914. I made a cilhvass 
of all the natives’ homes, examined and made a diagnosis 0 f all patients, and 
request (Ml those that were able to come to the hospital for further observation 
and treatment. From the first I met with friendliness and willingness to follow 
my directions. For a while I was under the impression that the "medicine 
i nan " was advising the natives not to take the medicine prescribed. After, 
careful watching, however, I found that he did not do this, but on the contrary 
advised the people to call me on several occasions. There have been two native 
women who did not take the medicine prescribe, but I am inclined to believe 
that they themselves were discouraged 'because immediate relief was not 
obtained. Both of these cases died, one from tuberculosis and the other from 
met r it is ' follow i ng conti nement. 

The present site of the village Is as good as can be obtained, on account of 
its protection from winds, but it is too crowded. The military reservation on 
one side and the mission- on the other make It impossible for the natives to 
rebuild, and the consequence Is that the homes are too close together and too 
many are living in one cabin. 

The natives have agreed to provide barrels outside Of their cabins In which 
to throw refuse and to empty them at a distance from the village. Heretofore 
refuse has been dumped near the docks. Tills spring the village was thoroughly 
cleaned, the water front raked, dead dogs buried, tin cans placed on the ice to 
go out with the break-up, chloride of lime sprinkled around cabins, refuse 
burned, and many of the cabins and the council hall fumigated. Old drains 
were cleaned nnd redug and several new ones dug. Upon returning from their 
fish camps the natives have agreed to build toilets at both ends of the village. 

I have given talks to the natives in regard to stamping out tuberculosis and 
the care ofctubercular cases, care of their homes and selves, and the feeding of 
Infants. I have taken all babies from tubercular mothers and am having them 
fed from bottles. I have induced the natives to be careful about spring on 
floors of homes and to use ‘Small receptacles containing an antiseptic. It is my 
Intention, upon the return of the Indians from camp, to have one of their 
number appointed as health officer by the council, to be under my Hupei*vlsion 
t« enforce sanitary conditions. The natives are very much enthused on this 
subject 

The natives have had a rather hard winter, on account of the low price of 
furs and wood, and most of them have been in straitened circumstances, 
although at potlatch they will give the last thing they have to some one that has 
helped them In a recent bereavement Whenever possible, I have given work to 
different natives. 

The water question in summer* has been a difficult one, which has been solved 
by Inducing the natives to obtain water from the Nulato River and from a 
spring located 4 miles np the Yukon and which has been piped to the foot of 
the hill. Heretofore .the natives used the Yukon River water, which receives the 
drainage from the burying ground and the villages above. 

During the winter of 1914-15 I made the' following trips to treat natives: 
One each to Unalakleet and Dlshkaket, 3 eaeh to Louden and Kaltag, and 
12 to Koyukuk. While In these places I inspected the villages, visited all native 
homes, gave talks on sanitation, and made recommendations. The natives of 
Kokrlnes wanted me to make a canvass of the village and treat the afflicted, ■ 
but there were no funds to make the trip. 

8ergt Yeatman, Hospital Oorp*?, JJnite<t States Army, has been of great help 
in giving anesthetics and assisting at operations as weU as looking after cases. 
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during my absence on official trips. On one occasion he made a trip to Koyukuk 
with station dogs while I was In Louden with Mr. Evans. 

During the year I have performed two laparotomies, two uterine cpfette 
ments, five operations for perineorrhaphy and trachelorrhaphy, and/fc great 
number of incisions of abcesses. In several cases of children I have ad vised Ho 
parents the removal of adenoids, and they now want them removed as soon ns 
the ilshinc season is over. I am of the opinion - that- a great many of the 
enlarged A .ands in children are due to tonsils and udeuolds, and the slight 
prolonged fevers In children are due to nasopharyngitis, as the result of ade- 
noids and "enlarged tonsils. One case In particular came here from Louden 
with glands- of neck enlarged. The case would not respond to hot applications 
or internal tre'atjnent, but after six applications of weak iodine solution and 
antiseptic spray to Cbreat^the glands returned to normal. 

* 1 woukl recommend that~tfifr'*u £ ean of Education ship In aboJ&25 barrels 
of lime and brushes for whitewashing Interior of cabins and for use around 
village. 

In order to stamp out tuberculosis, I would recommend the segregating of all 
advanced tubercular cases by having a large hospital erected at some central 
point. If this can not be done, a building In each village should be rented 
where possible and all advanced cases could be placed under the supervision 
o£ bureau teacher or nurse and they to receive Instructions from local physician. 
There should be proper ventilation of cabins. Each family should have its 
own cabin in brder to do away with overcrowding. 


BEPOBT OF DB. H. N. T. NICHOLS, KOTZEBUE. 

During the year I have traveled a total of about 1,575 miles; 415 miles we 
In gasoline boats, 775 miles were by dog team, and 385 miles by reindeer. Tl^ 
amount of travel has enabled me to 4slt or pass through the Kotzebue Frienu« 
mission reindeer camp four times, the Oksek mission five times, Noorvik Reser- 
tfatlon once, Kiann three times, Shungn^k once, Selawik once, the Kotzebue 
Reindeer camp In the Noatak Hills once, ^oatak Village twice, Noatak reindeer 
camp once,, the Klvalina River reindeer* camp once, and Klvallna once. Also, 
I went up the Noatak River about 40 miles from Kotzebue once during the 
winter to make a single call. I have treated 001 cases. Of these, 231 were 
of a major character, while the balance, 370 cases, were of a minor sort that 
could have been handled by a nurse or by a teacher experienced In the treat- 
ment of the sick and in the dispensing of medicines. Hospital treatment was 
received by 14 Individuals for a total of 179 days. 

The medical record of 419 natives has been entered on filing cards during 
the year. The residence of these Individuals is geographically distributed as 
follows: Kotzebue, 189; Selawik, 56; Shungnak, 26; Kiana, 15; Oksek, 22; 
Noatak, 82 ; Klvallna, 31 ; and other localities, 48. ! , ’ ’ 

AlLof tiie teachers in the employ of the Bureau of Education from Barrow to 
, Deerln ^ the single exception of Buckland, have during the year exhausted 
their supply of certain medicines and sent to Kotzebue for more. Such requests 
have, in the main, been filled, and where it depleted my Supply more has been 
asked for and received through the office in Nome. A email supply of a fevf of 
the simpler remedies has been left with the United States marshal at Kiana 
ft>r use among the natives residing in that village. The Oksek mission, on foe 
Kobuk River, has reoeived a few* medicines also/ * ' 
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During the year I have given talks to the natives 30 times; at Kotzebue 10 
t mes, at Oksek 6 times, at Shungnak 4 times, at Selawlk 5 times, at Noatak.3 
t mes, and at Klvnllna twice. In these talks an attempt was made to show the 
native why he needs to be more cleanly In his habits and how greater cleanli- 
ness would lessen sleknes* among them. Tuberculosis In Its three forms, gran- 
ular, osseous, and pulmonary, has been. discussed at length In several villages. 
Emphasis was placed on the prevention of the spread of this dlsense through a 
proper care of the cases In their homes. 

The great prevalence of tuberculosis was shown by n recent Inspection of the 
Kotzebue school children. In this Inspection 42 pupils were examined Of this 
number. 11 were tubercular, either active or latent In fhelr lungs. Is it an 
exaggeration to siy that tuberculosis Is epidemic among the natives of the 
Kotzebue Sound regldn ? 

There Is danger that tuberculosis will be prevalent In the new village Noorvlk 
on tlie Kobnk Itlver Eskimo Reservation. If the village Is to be for the native 
what we all hope It will oe. there must be provision made for the segregation 
of al actively tubercular Individuals. This means the removal of eve^uber- 
ctdosls case from the family In which It occurs. A tuberculosis sanitarium 
adapted for cases In different stages cf the disease and constructed with only 
euch slight, modifications ns this northern climate demands to make It practT- 

™ a" ,,. " ' >leSSlnK t0 the new vlllnse ' ** woul <l mean the prolonging of 

many lives through rendering the tubercular process latent for a time. It would 
be the savlug of the lives of many incipient cases. 

J ,Ur !:; > \, the yenr * lle beads' mission has put in Improvements in their hospi- 
tal, which now make the building quite usable. All but two of the windows 

Tills tonltTl wl m" .f 26 ' aDd the ward has been Partitioned 'into *wo rooms. 

1 Ch ' e G,,veruu,eut Pl'ysicluu uses at his discretion, Is a one- 
story frame house. A coal shed adjoins the building In the rear, and a storm 
entrance protects the door In front. There are four rooms within the building 

,A|1 rooms i,Hve n ^ ceninK with **** p^* as a 

hospital nucleus, much good has been done the natives. 


a REPORT OP DR. D. B. NEUMAN, NOME. 

The samtary condition of the Eskimo village on the Nome sandsplt has 
t i TT 7 the 8t0rm ° f 1013, " s the ma J° rl ‘y o' ‘he old dwellings 

the? ,n I 7 ft hm7, Ut tlm£ tlm0, 0,1,1 the aatlves bullt ,le ' v residences far- 
ther up on the hHlsIde, where the Incline allows good drainage. The new 
houses nre much larger and better ventilated. 

For years Nome has been n medical center for the surrounding villages, 
within n radius of 200 or 300 miles, and I believe more and more firmly^ 
the necessity of establish^ a hospital for our Eskimos, ns the prew ar 
rnngement leaves much to be desired. present ar 

For the past two years Miss Kenly, nurse for this district, did splendid 
work In sanitation both In tile village ami In the school, and was a grSt help 
In the dispensary and hospital. 1 

The general health of the natives for the last .year has been very good 

ill!? W m’w D par l’ due t0 the stead y cold weather, without thaws or spring 
rains, which are fertile causes of Inflammatory rheumatism and severe at 
tacks of bronchitis amongst them. - 8evere at 

No new cases of tuberculosis > have developed this year, as. the Infected 
cases were segregated m n ramfortahle cottage bought for that pur^hy 
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Mr. Johnson, assistant ’ superintendent, or In the Holy Cross Hospital. Tt 
would be advisable to procure gome rooitf cottages, as the cost of maintaining 
consumptive patients In this way Is less than ohe-quafter of the hospital 
charge. 


REPORT 07 JOBS HARRIET B, KEHX.T, HOKE. 


In going over my monthly reports I find that since July 1, 1914, I have 
' - . # made 1,871 visits to homes, 1,306 visits to patients, and treated 1,228 patients. 

■ a .' I- have ^Isatgiven anaesthetics' that were necessary when operations were per- 

formed by Dr. Neuman. The above Is exclusive of my work during the trip 
which I made with Supt. Shields In January and February, 1915, when I 
visited 10 native settlements, with over 900 natives. 

Besides the patients from the near-by settlements, such as Penny River and 
* Cape Nome, w’e have treated in our dispensary patients from Shishraaref, 

* Wales, Teller, Igloo, SInuk, Solomon, and Safety, and sent medicines to most 

of these places from our supply in Nome. 

During the summer months Nome is the rendezvous for many of the natives 
from the Villages in this region. The summer of 1914 was a very busy nnd in- 
teresting one. From July 1 .until October 1 we had between six and seven 
hundred * natives most of the time, and, of course, among them there were 
always many who 'needed my care. Most of my patients were children. Dur- 
ing those three months I made about 900 calls. Records were made of all 
births of cldjdren under 1 year from^Wales, King Island, St. I^awrence Island, 
and Diomede. I spent a great deal of time with mothers of young babies trying 
to teach them the Importance of keeping the children and their bottles clenn ; 
also of taking care of the eyes. I had at least 700 patients, and gave about 600 
treatments. 


feu 
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- Though we had so many natives, the sanitary conditions were fairly good, 
as theyfllved In tents. We had fine weather, very little rain, nnd every one 
could be out a great deal In the bright sun, which was so good for our tuber- 
cular cases. ^ 

By the 1st of Ortober we had settled down to about BOO natives, and I began 
my class work in the school, teaching anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. I 
had three 'classes with very good attendance. AH :he children, both large 
and small, were always, interested. Many talks have been given to mothers 
and fathers in their homes on the prevention of djsenses by attention to clean- 
liness and ventilation. With the older school children to interpret, they always 
listen attentively, but I do not feel that they always understand, for we have 
many; cases of eczema among the children because pf uncleanliness. 

How to care for our tubercular patients continues to be* our npost serious 
problem. Most of our hospital cases suffer from this disease. Certainly f our 
deaths are nearly all from this cause. 

We^have succeeded In getting most of the tubercular patients to use sputum 
cups ; we have hung one of the prevention of tuberculosis cards on the wall In 
each cabin, and we do everything possible to encourage ventilation. 

Sanitary conditions are better just now than at finy time since* I came to 
NotseJ We have had very fine weather during the past spring, and many 
families have cleaned up their homes and will keep their windows and doors 
open some of the time. - ' f 
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During the past winter In our village, a a In all. villages where trapping and 
the sale of skins has been any considerable part of the native Income, the 
natives have been very poor. Our natives caught very few skins and were not 
paid very much for them. While the winter was a very hard one, I believe it 
has not been without its value to the Eskimos, An analysis of the native char- # 
ucter reveals that lack of thrift and forethought Is responsible for many of 
the ills which overtake them. The. old-time custom of community ownership 
and sharing Is partly responsible. The younger generation have partly out- 
gr<*vn that. The development of thrift, combined with a greater parental 
responsibility, seems to me one of the greatest needs of our people. If the 
lesson of parental responsibility can be taught and replace the outgrown one 
of Community sharing, the Eskimos of our village will be much better off. 
The habit of looking ahead from summer to winter and providing the family 
with wood and food, and the subsequent disgrace when the lazy father had 
not done his part must supersede the present plan. The hard-working father 
now sees his stores diminished and his children hungry before spring because 
his sister’s lazy husband brought his family fn to demand the kinship Bhare of 
the brother-in-law’s toll. Some of the most progressive young men spend the 
winter' up the rivers, away from school privileges for the children, because 
they do not want to remain In Kotzebue sharing flour and sugar and othpr 

white mans grub” with the other villagers who have been too lazy to try 
to get those thln&s for theuiseives. The old custom Is not far enough behind 
so that the ones who no longer recognize its force can quite Ignore It In a time 
qf poverty when they have sufficient only for the needs of their own family. 
This luck uf forethought and thrift is Kotzebue’s greatest bar to progress^ 

For years the natives have been reminded each summer that wood is best 
procured by boot or raft while the rivers are open. Firewood and logs for 
the construction of houses can be thus secured with much less difficulty *h«*u 
by dog sled In winter. In winter they have the excuse that logs for a house 
can not be brought, and the amount of firewood w’hich is brought is much too 
small to admit of the establishment of higher standards of cleanliness; water 
can then be obtained only by meltlng'lce. 

On St, Luwrence Island, where there la no fuel, the people are not to bla{ne 
If they are not verj clean; but Kotzebue people might have -abundance of 
wood if they would go for It Dr. Nichols has spoken often to the men of the 
health value of a good-sized woodpile, and I have urged the women to* see 
that the men secured it but our effdrts In that direction have not met with 
great success. 

In our women’s dub we have followed the same plan as that of last year. 
The topics discussed were about the same; and in some cases we can see that 
the lessons lihve been understood and applied. 

The lessons in first aid were this year given as occasion required, I am 
positive that such teachings are gradually leading the people away from^heir 
old-time, confidence In their own methods of cure, and are establishing a . con- 
fidence in the Government workers who are trying to do medical work among 
them. It Is constantly emphasized that this Is a fact by, our experiences with 
the transient natives who spend all or a portion of the summer near Kotzebue. 
Our ministrations to them are not accepted In the same spirit at all as they 
are by our own natives. tJnlesa these summer natives swallow the medicine 
we are never sure It Is used. Some of these nonresident natives have hot 
sought aid even when v«yy 1U, and when they do seek It, they certainly Jack 

It, (Im nnlnn' . 


confidence In Its value.’ 
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* boys' club work was organised In October, andweekly meetings were 

. , held all winter. We changed secretaries every month in order to give all the 

boys an opportunity to serve in that capacity. The formation of a girls 1 club 
• ... ww attempted, but it was not continued. The girls understood so little English 
that it seemed better to wait until they were a year older. 4 

After December I bad the schoolroom opened and warmed evenings for the 
children from 7 until 9. 



It Is a delight for me to spend some time with them in the evening and to 
have them in our home. My pleasure in them is doubled by the fact that I am 
not associated with them Id the daytime. Miss Hawk did excellent work with 
them during school time, uud it was greater than It would have been if she had 
had to have the children in the evenings. I feel very strongly that some of 
our teachers lessen their schoolroom efficiency by feeling it a duty to have the 
children in the evenings. 


The teacher can not, in justice to herself or to her work, remain on duty 
with the children both daytime and evening#. 

I have assisted Dr. Nichols In his medical work and have handled that work 
alone when he was out of town. Perhaps the preparation of meals for kin 
patients has been as important a part of the work as any.’ I know that he 
feels that tCfeas been so. The native diet is not such as ean be relied upon to 
aid convalescence. I regret greatly that the poverty of the past winter has 
eliminated from the diet of the natives a few of the valuable articles of “ white 
man's grub” which they had learned to use. We had several cnses of illness 
in which the chief cause seemed to be the Inability of the native children to 
adapt themselves exclusively to the native diet, which is so largely proteid. The 
lack of sugar, cereals, and milk have worked a hardship on some of the Eskimos. 
In illness they recuperate rapidly if they can have a mixed diet 
To my mind one of the great steps forward in the work of hygiene aud sani- 
tation among the natives has been the supplying of the paper napkins and the 
paper toweling for the use of the children in school. Previous to the use of these 
two articles many of the children were constantly in a filthy, unsightly, and 
unhealthy condition, due to the many colds. 

, In connection with t)£ bathing the hearty resiwnse of the mothers to the 
request for clean clothing must be mentioned.* At first none of the children 
had a change of clothing, but at the last It was unusual for the .children not to 
bring clean clothes to be donned after the bath. 


s’ 


We have tried very hard to rid the village of vermin, but not successfully. 

We have less I believe than some of the other villages, according to Dr. Nichols 1 
report of the places In which he has made an Inspection. The nomadic life of 
the natives t^nds to increase this evil. The older people have no pride In the 
matter and no prejudice against vermin. * r 

Interchange of thoughts, Ideas, and methods seems impossible in a country 
where, travel is so difficult Teachers' rallies, conventions, and national asso- 
ciations would not be held so generally if those engaged In the teaching pro- 
fession did not find them helpful aud of value. 

In times past I have frequently expressed myself as feeling that the teachers 
In the Alaska school service also need such conferences. The Isolation and lack * 
of intercourse with educated persons have, it seems to me, one of two effects upon 
most— not all— of the workers in the Alaska school service r Either one becomes 
absolutely discouraged and feels the futility of all efforts, falls to get the proper 
perspective upon the work, spends valuable time and energy looking for results 
In the immediate presort, or else becomes self-satl^fldd and smug and imbued, 
t witt tte ldea that his or her 'work is absolutely 'mimpw- 1 ' Would not 
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some sort of a conference for which the teacher® must prepare and to which 
they ^5uld bring their problems for discussion be of value to the native work 
and workers? Personally I should place the Alaska school service second to 
no social work I have ever attempted, if one conld have some of the inspiration 
and practical aids which we used to find in our weekly and monthly conferences 
of social workers. If such a rally of the Government workers of this district 
eould be held next summer, I should bring to it seme of the following problems 
which I believe are of interest to us all, and" which perhaps together we might 
hope to solve as we can not individually : 1. How best can we develop In the 
natives an Inherent moral sense which will result in a higher sexual purity? 
% By what means can the native best be aroused to a greater care of his prop- 
erty and to develop thrift and economy? And so on, through a long list of mat- 
ters wh!ch.perplex me; matters to which I have given some thought and upon 
which I should like to have the benefit of the experience and thought of others, 
equally interested with me in the welfare of the natives. 


SECTION 3— REPORTS BY TEACHERS. 


AH W UAL REPOBT OF THE TOUTED STATES PUBLIC 8CH00L AT WALES, OH 

BEBIBO 8TRAIT. 

By JAxip H. Maguire, Teacher. - ' 


Our enthusiasm for the service has not abated after three years of continu- 
ous work with the Eskimos. While we believe the advancement' will naturally 
come through the efforts of the younger people, nevertheless heredity is de- 
cidedly manifest and in no case can we locate an Inferior child from superior 
parents. There are among the older people at Wales, as well as elsewhere In 
the district, some magnificent types of men and women, who are as sincere and 
honorable as people of communities claiming greater degrees of civilization. 
Wales people are not as migratory as those of some other settlements, but there 
Is more or less movement all the time, and while our maximum population 
has reached as high as 325 we can by including those attached to our five 
reindeer herds lay claim to approximately 420 natives as belonging to Wales. 

School attendance .— In no case was attendance cotppulsory, the school equip- 
ment being taxed to its capacity. No truancy was reported, and there was very 
little thrdlness; on the contrary, some of the children often presented them- 
selves as early as 6 o’clock winter mornings. 

School work .— In general school work, such ns reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spell ing.ffirawlng, and composition, Wales children compare favorably with other 
natiye school children. Th^ne main drawback to a more satisfactory advance- 
ment is the pveroion to the use of the English language. It is a most serious 
handicap to small children to hear nothing but their native tongue used at all 
times by their parents; many of the parents have had school advantages and 
should know how difficult it was in their own ca^e to grasp the elements of 
English. We endeavor to have the parents assist their little ones In their homes, 
and we believe that such assistance will be of great benefit to teachers as well as 
to the native children. 


flomesrtc aoienoe.— This branch of school work was under the supervision of 
we ^Maguire, who had been engaged for two years in the same kind of work 
at Kivalina. Instruction was given in sanitation, cooking, baking, housekeep- 
ingsewing and knitting: 825 loaves of white bread and 107 dozen mils were 
ce«*to, mq o$hqr was cooked; 12 aprons, 18 shirt* 15 draw* 
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35 artlgas, 24 towels, 24 bandkef chiefs, 24 pairs of mittens, 12 petticoats, and 
12 baby bibs were sewed In class hours, Bach new baby was furnished with 
two complete outfits of clothing In duplicate. The girls are very apt, and 
they have unlimited patience and ambition. 

Shop work . — In the school shop much work was accomplished. Benches for 
the schoolroom and for the church were constructed, 11 new sleds were made, 
and numerous repairs were attended to. A large number of cooking stoves 
were constructed; canoes, oomlaks, and a very fine skiff were built. It is 
planned to put the shop In such condition that It will be used much more ex- 
tensively in future. 

Health . — The general health conditions have caused a very great amouDt of 
work. While there have been no contagious diseases, we have had a vast 
amount of blood infection, snow blindness, frostbites, colds, sore throats, 
rheumatism, eye affections, and three cases of syphilis. The latter responded 
well to the prescribed treatment. There are two cases of tuberculosis of loiig 
standing. There were 4 deaths and 12 births. The causes of death were : 

1 adult, accidental gunshot wound ; 1 child, 12 months old, constitutional weak- 
ness; 2 children, 15 and 18 mouths, pneumonia. Medical attendance was given 
2,389 times, and 1,773 visits were made to homes. 

Agriculture . — Nothing in the nature of agriculture has been attempted, but 
indications point to favorable conditions. The natural vegetation is typically 
Alaskan, sturdy, and Of great variety, and we have seen some very fine turnips 
which have grown here. 

Totes council .— Seven representative natives were elected by tbe people to 
constitute the first town council of Wales. While there was tnore or less 
timidity on the part of the candidates and some indifference on the' part of the 
electorate, we believe a council has proved to be an essential element for the 
welfare of these people. The deliberations of the council have been earnest 
and their adjustments fair; they take pride in regulating irregularities, and 
if the enforcement of the 10 o’clock curfew ordinance had been their only act, 
that alone would have justified their existence. But this council has regu- 
lated native dancing to reasonable proportions, effected a most thorough spring 
clean-up, protected the domestic water supply, ordered the chaining and proper 
feeding of dogs, and passed a labor ordinance whereby all male adults must 
contribute two days’ vptb annually to village improvement or pay $2, or its 
valut, to the village treasury. 

Reindeer . — Five herds of reindeer center at this place, and here we have 
some ,of the largest .holders of deer in Alaska. Meetings of owners and herders 
are frequently held, when ways and means of improvement of stock herding, 
and marketing are discussed. A very large delegation was prepared to attend 
the annual reindeer fair at Igloo, but severe weather conditions made traveling 
impossible, a fact universally regretted. 

tfoMve support— Seal and walrus hun dflg constitutes the principal means of 
support of the people of this village, ^proximately 3,000 seals were taken 
during the. year; 112 walrus and 2 small polar bears, 28 white foxes, 18 red 
foxes, <and 10 mink were reported. Fishing is an all-year industry. Tomeod 
and flouhders are taken through the ice In winter, and salmon, greyling, herring, 
trout, and smelt are seined during the summer, when the condition of the surf 
permits. Elder ducks and other waterfowl are taken in spring and fall, but 
ptarmigan have been very scarce during the year. There is considerable ivory 
carving, and some Wales natives are exceptional and original workers. The * 
revenue derived from Ivory carving is n considerable Item of native support. 
The \own council Is t ftWhg tot steps, toward the of a coopera- 
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tive store by gathering all walrus skins at a central depot, with a view to 
selling in bulk rather than by Individual trading; each native places one skin 
In the first lot to be sold, another in the second, and so on. This Is the councll- 
* men ® own Idea of fairness, and it Is hoped that the tendency of the aggressive 
native to corral the market will be regulated. 

Mission work . — In the absence of a regular missionary, the mission work 
has devolved upon the teachers. Two Sunday services and a Wednesday even- 
ing service have been conducted, and have been well attended throughout the 
winter; In fact, the seating capacity of the church has frequently been Inade- 
quate. A church committee of seven was elected to care for the cleanliness and 
warmth of the building, and they have done their work very well, indeed. A 
very strong and well-balanced choir of 40 voices leads the musical part of 
.the services; two interpreters are used each Sunday, and others are In training. 
A young people’s societv of 98 members is a branch of the religious work, and 
we ure confident these people are sincere In their profession of Christianity. 


uesutution.’ 


-Aitncugn Wales nas numerous reindeer men, and the majority 
of the natives are prosperous and thrifty, there are also some very pqpr people; 
while there is very little, if any, suffering from actual want, the poor and im- 
provident do not hesitate to borrow or beg from those whose good managemenf 
and thrift have enabled them to make provision for their own families. 

In a few extreme cases among the very old, aid in the form of food and cloth- 
ing la absolutely necessary to prevent suffering. It is a most difficult task to 
segregate the worthy needy from the lazy and unworthy beggars. If teachers 
with experlen6e would classify the absolute needy to the exclusion of the profek- t( 
atonal grafter, whose cache Is probably ^Hch in skins. and Ivory, much better 
results could be secured and Imposition prevented. We have found from per- 
sonal experience a disposition on the part of certain teachers to let new teachers 
profit by experience as they themselves lja<T to do. Probably such experience is 
not so very bud for the new teacher, but It Is certainly not the best thing for the 
begging type of natives, who consider new teachers to be their legitimate prey. 
Fortunately this type of Eskimo is rapidly becoming extinct, but not any too 
fast for the welfare of the younger people. 

Advancement . — We take pleasure in reporting a most creditable and excep- 
tional improvement in the manner of living, as exemplified in numerous native 
homes, prominently noticeable being the homes of Nagozruk, Ootenna, Keok, 
Adlooat, Okvayok, Engeedlook, Ibeyanna, and Puzruk. Cleanliness predomi- 
nates.. Food is prepared and served in appetizing form. Tub baths are taken 
weekly, and much of the keen native ingenuity is shown in hidden lockers for 
storage, various labor-saving devices, and unique cooking utensils. The pro- 
nounced benefits of schools and teaching are probably more evident at this sta- 
tion than elsewhere In the district, for the very good reason that right here in 
striking contrast to the above fine young men, some of the most backward, In- 
different* and superstitious natives are also found. 

Notes . — Several parties of Siberian natives have visited Wales, and they all 
seem curiously Interested in wfcat our Government is doing for the American 
Eskimo. They report that materials for Russian schools have been landed at 
East Cape and Serdze, but they are a little skeptical about the actual establish- 
ment of schools, a# they have been promised schools all their lives. 

There was only one case of Intoxication reported during the fiscal year that 
unfortunate being placed on probation by the district superintendent for thd 
term of one year. He Is apparently endeavoring to make good. \ 

District Supt. Walter C. Shields and Mias Mnrgoret Harriet Kenlv traveling 
uuwe, visited Wales In January and were very active In lnapectlng schoo* wor * 
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homes, and general conditions InthiB community. The deer camps were visited 
and much good resulted from those visits. 

A most instructive and Interesting, part of Mr. Shields's visit was the manner 
in which he explained the object, Incidents, and results of the* annual reindeer 
fair held at Igloo, working up much enthusiasm among Wales reindeer people 
for the next fair, where our people will undoubtedly be well represented. 

Weather . — Weather conditions*, were far from tempting at Cape Prince of 
Wales. During the entire month of December the wind blew with much force 
from the south, bringing a great deal of rain. After January 1, the wind blew 
from the north for 110 days, with an unusual amount of snow. The shore Ice 
moved out June 5, and the Erst boat of the 1915 season appeared June 21, but 
could not make a landing on account of great quantities of drift ice. On Sun- , 
day, June 27, the same boat returned and the first mall of the summer season 
was received at this post office. Weather conditions at Wales do not compare 
favorably with conditions along the Arctic coast or anywhere else to our knowl- 
edge. Throughout the wlnffeMfeeaq^was continuous open water In the Bering 
Strait; therefore, no communication was had between this station and the 
Diomede Islands or the Siberian coast 


ANNUAL REPOET OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC .SCHOOL AT PEEKING, 
ON X0TZEBUE SOUND, A EC TIC OCEAN. 

By Charles Replogle, Teacher. 


The committee appointed by^the village to investigate and decide upon a 
> suitable location for our new village attended to its work very promptly ; the 

■’* entire committee left* Deerlng early In July of 1914 and examined Bites on both 

the Noatak and the Kobuk Rivers as far as 100 miles from the ocean. They 
finally selected a site on each river, with a preference for the Noatak, but left 
the decision to Mr. Shields, our district superintendent, who decided in favor 
. of the Kobuk site, as the Noatak River was already provided with a school, 
p - Request was then sent to Washington for a reservation for the natives of a 

if tract 15. miles square, which was granted. A village was laid out. within 

\\ the reservation, about 60 miles Inland, In the midst of a beautiful belt of timber. 

|; At a vote taken In Deerlng this place was named Noorvik, which mpans 

** transplanted." \ 


On returning from a visit to the site of the new village we began the delayed 
work on the Deerlng cold-storage plant, which has been completed at a cost of 
$500. The entire construction was done^wlth native labor. This fully occupied 
the month of September, and we did not attempt to begin the school sessions 
until that was accomplished. 

The children made more rapid progress In their studies than last year, as we „ 
understood them better and used methods more adapted to their understanding. 
We taught English, sanitation, hygiene, mathematics, history, and writing. 
Their minds can only take a limited amount of teaching at a time ; they must 
have frequent rest. 

On Christmas eve the native children had a beautiful Christmas tree and 
rendered an attractive program. All the white people In the village were 
present The children showed much improvement over last year, both in ability 
and rendition. The class of gifts on the* tree also had a characteristic re- 
vision. No store goods were bought, but the presents were things which it took 
time and labor to produce — useful things of every sort 1 Many, presents came 
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from the white people to the natives In token of the friend Hums between them 
The tree was furnished by Henry Coffin, a white miner, and then It was used 
by the white people for their entertainment, which followed on Christmas night. 
The natives were all present at the white people's program, which consisted of a 
drama, " The Christmas Box." prepared by the white people themselves. Five of 
the native children assisted In the Christmas night program. Many of the 
miners from upriver points came Into town to attend the programs, but the 
native program was better attended by white men than the other. 

Carpentry. Not haying room for shopwork at the school, Mr. D. W. Went- 
worth, an ex]>erlenced carpenter, gave us room In his building for our carpen- 
ter's bench and blacksmith work. AThe sirnce donated wa s 14 by 26 In the 
carpentry room and 16 by 16 for thJwacksmitk room. The natives bought some 
needed roofing papfer from their village funds. They also bought lumber and 
made the needed workbenches and working outfits. This space was often taxed 
to Its limit, as so many wished to work at the same time. The boys made 47 
sledsjor their own use and 8 for sale, all of which were bought by white men 
at $35 and $40 each. Mr. Wentworth gave constant Instruction to the boys at 
work there, and we feel greatly Indebted to him for his cooperation. In addi- 
tion to the sleds a folding bed was built, also five cupboards; numerous small 
articles and repairs were made of which no record w as kept. 

Blacksmith work. —The small forge, hammer, and tongs sent have been of 
great use ; 12 knives and 54 sled break irons were forged this year. The press 
drill has made 1,286 holes In sled Irons and other drilling It has been the most 
used tool of any. . 

Cooking. It has been a problem to find the most practical method of teach- 
ing cooking. Our experience has shown that girls who learn to cook In the 
school have very little initiative 1„ their home ,'ife. and soon drop into the regu- 
lar Eskimo habits after leaving school. So we have, taken the married women 
and given them the Instruction, and have requited them to practice it at home- 
the result is that the mothers now tench the girls, and boys as well, until a real 
demand is now coming from the men of the village to whom we have given les- 
sons in breatf mnking and pastry baking. 

Sewing. Twelve girls have been under instruction and have produced 20 
dresses, 10 aprons, 0 underskirts with waists, 8 jackets for babies, and many 
pairs of mittens knit outside of school hours. Other outside work done under 
instruction have been 4 reindeer harness. 7 boys' khaki suits, 2 quilts pieced 
and finished, and 9 needle books. 

This year the girls have made many baskets and trays from the native grasses 
for the flr t time departing from the Eskimo patterns and choosing more mod- 
ern designs obtained from magazines. 

Many patterns have been cut and fur coats made, Instead of the old-fash- 
ioned parka. Much work and many lessons were given outside of school hours. 

Laundry. The laundry work of the 'village was a vexing problem. The 
same old story— no wood ; and In winter water sufficient only for drinking pur- 
poses. Even soap is at a premium. Some Ironing wa#dope. A few families 
own an iron In common, which is passed around among thefa. Some Well-made 
shirts are appearing, and a necktie is occasionally worn.-so^hat ironing Is needed 
We need a public laundry and need it badly, the school has furnished fuel and 
soap to 14 families forjaundry puritoses.durjng the yeaf 
hardening. The schoolhohse garden last year produced excellent lettuce, saved 
from the cold winds, the mice, and the birds;. settle heads measured 10 Inches 
across, weighed 2 pounds, and were sweet to the last leaf. Onions and lca\e did 
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well, but turnips, potatoes, and cabbage did very poorly, as the temperature is 
too low, so near the Arctic Ocean. 

Mining. Much mining is being done in this vicinity, and 14 Eskimo men from 
this village have been engaged in it for wages ; 0 others have done freighting for 
white miners. So far no native of this village is directly interested in any 
mining proposition. 

Pertonal cleanliness . — Marked Improvement Is everywhere manifest this yen r 
Our commissioner of sanitation reports thnt bathing is much more Indulged 
i in than ever before. The washing of underclothes hns become a practice with 
almost all of the people who wear underclothes. Their houses are much cleaner 
than before. Inspection by the health officer has stirred up many a wmnnn 
who was careless in her housekeeping. All houses were fumigated twice this 
year and ventilators were installed where needed. The health offleer lias also 
attended to the mntjer of the insanitary dog, aud that nuisance Is minimized. 
AH garbage is hauled far out on the lee, and the spring breaking up of the ice 
disposes of it without our further work. ' N 

General sanitation.-- Teaching on this subject hns boon given dally In the 
school. Many of the people in the. village have, attended that class only, and 
, much more care is exercised than ever before in the selection of foods and of 
their drinking water. No decayed salmon was used for food this year. 

-Mean* of support — The reindeer Is the natives’ stand-by. Yet the future of 
this greatest of blessings continues to be a problem; ways and means must 
be provided by which the native otthis region can market his surplus deer and 
secure such supplies as his new life demands,' Local demnnd for reindeer 
meat Is not great enough be of much benefit, and the problem of satisfactorily 
curing the meat Is not solved. Our cold-storage cellar has solved some difficul- 
ties ; meat kept in un open house througli the winter and placed in the cold- 
storage cellar while yet .frozen hard will keep through the summer. We 
corned some meat and will see how long it will keep. The storage plan bus 
helped to do away with theVmble of one native supplying the entire market 
to the exclusion of other men in his own herd. Fish Is an Important Item in 
their support. With a large number of dogs to be fed, the fish supply is a very 
Important factor. Seal are plentiful ascertain sensons, particularly In the 
early spring and in the fall; "but the. people travel 60 to 80 miles for them. The 
seal furnishes the fut they require und the skins are used In making footwear. 

Freighting .— This year seven men have received $384 for freighting and carry- 
ing passengers; the amount received about paid for the food required by the 
dog teams used for the purpose during the winter month's. The average cost 
of feeding one dog for one yenr Is $21. The sled deer is coming more Into use, 
nnd as. soon as we can introduce a-ltght- wheeled vehicle that can be drawn by 
reindeer in the summer time the dog will slowly l>e supplanted. 

Hunting. This year there hns been an abundance of rabbits. .Wild fowl 
have been scarce, with a poor market for them, the Emperor goose selling at 
50 cents and the sand-hill crane at from 75 cents to $1. Less than 75 fox skins > 
were taken this season by the entire village; the average price realized has 
been $4 for white and $3.50 for red fox skins. Dried fish sells nt 4 nnd 5 cents 
per pound. With fox skins so scarce and sugar selling at 12 cents nnd other 
things on the same scale, the Eskimos have had to practice economy. However, 
there was lees suffering than during the preceding year. 

Medical department .—' This has been a most important department of our 
work. There have been four deaths. The general health of the village Is re- 
ceiving much more attention “from the people themselves tha’n before nnd 
more attention is paid to the care of tlje children. Biid water this spring 
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caused much bowel trouble. I find that liquid medicines produce the » desired 
results in most cases more readily than the tablets and with smaller doses. 

Lav* enforcement.— The commission form of government as adopted by the 
village 1 ms met with deserved success and it is very enthusiastically sustained. 
There have l>een but two cases of Inwbrenklng, and these were remanded to the 
village judge, his decision was accepted, and the offenders gracefully suhraitted 
to their fines. Considerable drunkenness 1 ms occurred among the white men 
and the native women who have married white men. The commissioners have 
l£d complete control of all the affairs In the village and their work Is com- 
mendable. They give their services without compensation. Moral conditions 
are good and more modesty Is noticeable. 

The reindeer fair at Igloo .— It was not until' the fair that the people began 
to comprehend the greatness of the possibilities of the relhdeer business. Un- 
til then enough relndeerjto feed and clothe a man and his family was the limit 
of .his hopes; beyond tlm^ne could not see, but now he begins to see the future 
v’ftlue of the herd. V 

The most noticeable thmg^-sbout the fair was the fraternal spirit. It was 
la the nir even when the thermometer registered 46° below zero; it was in the 
faces and the voices of everyone. Men who, when at home, had felt a slight 
superiority came up against men from other places who were quite their 
equnU. Cordiality was abundant and the general tone of fairness was plainly 
visible. There were more new ideas afloat than were to l>e expected among a * 
people hampered by hundreds of years of life in tlfe old-time ruts. The men 
came to get something and were not disappointed. Our men carried home 
valuable information on proper methods of slaughtering. No more deer are 
slaughtered in the old way. We have Adapted the method shown at the fair. 
Ideas of harness, of types of sleds, proper\^re of deer, and relative number 
of mules and females, ideas of the strength and endurance of certain types of 
sled deer — nil called out the keenest investigation and are new lines of experi- 
ment for the men. * 

But the greatest result was the federation of the whole reindeer business so 
ns to conserve the reindeer for the greatest good to the most people. The fair 
Inis l>een tnlkqd over very often, and we ore sending u delegate' to visit all the 
reindeer men north of us, inviting them to meet us in Jfoorvlk in March, 1916, 
to further the interests % of the business. Our men have discovered that they 
nre not the most efficient men In the business, n 6 r even the equals of others In 
' some parts of the work ; nevertheless they were able to carry home some of the . 
many prizes from the Igloo Fair and. they are Justly proud of tfiem. 

Suggestions . — A tannery in which tfie skins taken from the beef deer could 
l)e made Into leather and manufactured into articles of commerce would be a 4 
valuable adoption to the enterprise. Skins taken at slaughtering time are use- 
less except for heavy sleeping hags, and for them the market is very limited 
indeed. The hair is then .too l^ng for any other use, but If tanned the skins 
h>uld be made into mltteris, gloVes, and coats. 

Steps should be taken to establish a Government agricultural experiment^ 

< station at Noorvlk, as the location Is central and Is adapted for the purpose. 

The Government should put a public laundry arid a pumber of baths In the 
Noorvtk school building and let the village meet tfie cost of maintenance; this * 
would be of untold educational value. 


There should be a special course of studies giv*in in this school that would 
prepare the ambitious native boy or girl for teaching In the Alaska sftdols. 
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ANNUAL &E70BT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIO SCHOOL AT SHUNGHAX, ' 

OH THE ZOBUX RX7EB, WITHIN THE ABCTIC CXB6LE. 


By Fred M. Sickles, Teacher. 
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Daring the month of July, 1914, 1 was at Shungnqjt, engaged in gardening, 
giving the natives advice on all their affairs, preparing the annual reindeer 
reports, visiting the reindeer camp, dispensing medicine, and conducting various 
weekly meetings fori the benefit of the natives. On July 24 I left for Kotzebue 
to confer with Supt. ShleldsAto attend to the disembarking and forwarding of 
the Shnngnak goods, and incidentally to find a dentist, as I suffered from time 
to time from severe toothache. I arrived in Kotzebue within a week, and was 
welcomed by a number of our natives, who were engaged in trading, and also 
by the Point Hope and Kivalina natives who were glad to see their former 
teacher. Mr. Shields arrived early In August, and the freight was discharged 
about the same time, but it was several weeks before a suitable boat was ready 
to leave for Shungnak. 

The month of September was spent In rendering the residence habitable. The 
repairs consisted of calking the building with moss, gunny sacks, and clay, of 
relaying the floor, of papering the walls, and of repairs to the windows, doors, 
chimneys, stairs,. and storm sheds. The building was not completed for the lack 
of building materials, but proved quite comfortable during the winter. 

The repairs to the cabin were watched by the natives, and now nearly all the 
houses are plastered with clay from the clay beds that I discovered. The native 
cabins were so cold In winter that It was customary for several families to move 
Into one cabin In order to use less fuel. Some cabins had been plastered with 
lake mud, and others with mixtures of ashes, salt, and silt, but these plasters 
soon fell off. I asked concerning clay deposits, but the natives knew of nooje 
less than 80 miles distant I began to look for a deposit nearer the school, and 
was fortunate in finding clay beds, covering several acres, about 1 mile from the 
village. I have tested this clay and found It wCH suited for the manufacture 
of bricks. White men have hauled this clay several miles to their homes, and 
say that their cabins have been rendered much warmer this winter. The United 
States commissioner took a quantity of this clay to Klana to plaster bis house, 
and the Midnight Sun Packing Co. shipped a quantity to Kotzebue to line the 
oil furnaces of the cannery. That so many people have benefited by my dis- 
covery causes me jio little satisfaction. 

School t cork * — At the opening of school, I found a large number of pnplls to 
be young men who would soon be called upon to assist in trapping, and of young 
girls who would be shortly called upon to gather wood, and to help In hauling 
fish, looking .after snares, and the other duties that fall on the older girls when 
the, trapping season opens and the village is practically deserted by'tbe men 
and youths. Then the women must do all the Itousework, mind the yoang chil- 
dren and babies, do the chores, and provide the home with wood and small game. 
I devoted the most of my attention the first two months to these older pupils. 
After the older pupils left, I was able to devote nearly the whole of my time 
to the, young children, of whom there were a number who could not read or 
write. The older children came from time to time, when they were not occupied, 
but they were treated more as visitors than regular pupils. The young people 
were, seldom absent from singing lessons as .they greatly enjoyed mu^ic* I 
-confined the studies ip the fall to the most practical kinds,, and reserved the 
more attractive work for the spring, when the children become tired of work 
that requires considerable concentration of attention. The youngest children 
were, taught lajgely by monitors, a system that they enjoy and which proves as 
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Instructive to the monitors as to the pupils. The large children were taught 
reading and interpreting the lesson into Eskimo, very simple and practical 
arithmetic, writing diaries, penmanship, and drawing. An hour and a half were 
devoted to Industrial* work, which consisted In sewing and making of baskets 
and fish nets. After the close of school the children were encouraged to' make 
gardens, and were given Informal instructions In the planting and caring for 
food plants. The work in sewing consisted of a progressive series of lessons asr 
outlined In Klrkmau’S Sewing Practice, after which each ChHd was allowed to 
make a garment for himself, and one or more for the younger children. 

Agriculture . — Little attempt was made to teach agriculture as class work 
In the school room. I have enlarged the school garden from year ‘to year until 
It now covers nearly alt the school premises. I plant a large variety of vege- 
tables and am constantly experimenting with new seeds which I obtain from 
the Department of Agriculture and at my own expense from seed houses. I 
endeavor to grow enough turnip seed and seed potatoes to supply the natives. 
This year.I received requests for seeds from Klana, Oxlk. and Kotzebue, places 
over 100 miles distant. While 1 have made a number of shipments to these 
places. I have not been able to fill all the orders, but hope to be able to grow 
seed for all who may ask for it next season. 1 read carefully the Alaska 
Experimental 'Station bulletins and am a subscriber to the Farmers Bulletins 
and other papers on gardening that are sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. This spring I made a south room serve for a hot- 
house in the following manner : I made a rack 5 by 9 feet in front of a double 
^window. I bored holes In a number of shallow boxes, filled them with earth, 
and placed them upon the frame. I began planting the 12th df 'April. By the 
12th of May my boxes were overcrow-ded with young plants; so I made a 
cold frame on the roof of a south storm shed and transferred my surplus 
plants to the- frame, In this manner I was *&bie to supply myself and some 
of the natives with fine cabbage and other plants. The cabbages at the present 
writing are forming fine heads and still have two months to grow In. I have 
hopes of persuading the natives to build a hothouse to be used In starting all 
their plants. 1 started my potatoes Indoors this year and the plants bloomed 
earlier than ever before. As the amount of land in the village Is limited and 
hard to clear, I have several -experimental gardens about 1 mile from the school 
In order to show the natives that there is abundant room for gardens outside 
the village This year I have conducted a number of experiments with high- 
grade commercial fertilizers in order to determine If these may be used profit- 
ably in this, region. That the natfves can supply themselves with vegetables 
without a great deal of labor is apparent from the yield of the school garden 
- last* fall: 1,000 pounds of turnips, rutabagas, kohlr&bles, beets, and carrots, 
400 pounds of potato^, besides cabbage, radishes; lettuce, kale, and other 
plants. The potatoes and turnips were kept in an ordinary cellar and required 
only the heat from a small lamp to keep them from freezing. All roots keep 
without jpuch trouble from sorting and 06 per cent are in good condition at 
the ttlme of planting the next spring. The natives are apt to regard. & small 
school garden as child's play or as the means of obtaining an occasional relish 
or as ah attempt to forpe civilization upop them, but they heed no argument 
when they see the teacher working a garden for himself and in this, way sup- 
plying himself with a regular article of food. Nor can the natives be expected 
to weed and care for his garden If he perceives that the teacher Is content to 
praise gardening and the value' of plants as foodstuff* and yet takes no further 
Interest in the matter beyond planting a model plat which is soon* grown up ^n 
• weeds while the. teacher is spending his time elsewhere in other occupations. 
We hum a number of natives who have large, well-kept gardens and raise all t, 
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the turnips and potatoes they need. The example of these progressive natives 
to sure to he followed by the others who have small gardens, but are learning 
the value of them. * 

Cleanliness. In order to encourage cleanliness, we dally appointed pupUs to 
act- as inspectors, and these examined the ears, necks, hands, arms, and faces 
of aU the school children. We also asked for a report once a week from each 
pup! ^Deeming his weekly bath. By these means we were able to keep the 
children fairly clean, but it was a much harder task to secure the wearing of 
clean and neat clothes, as these depend on the parents* prosperity and mode of 
? e \ wblle t0 kee P the children free from the ever-present louse is the most 
. ^ fflcult Problem of all. The use of so many articles of skin clothing, the rais- 
/ lng of P"PPl<* iu the house, and the indifference of the older natives make the 
house independent of our efforts. All the native families, with one exception 
live in cabins which are larger than tho^e found in neighboring tillages.' They 
are well supplied with stoves, heaters, beds, trunks, and sewing machines, and 
some have* tables and chairs. The standards of housekeeping range from very 
clean to very dirty. Those natives who remain in the village all summer rake 
up t^eir yards and burn the trash, but they refuse to clean up the premises of 
those who spend their summers elsewhere. ' 

Industry. In an Industrial way the natives hate shown great Improvement 
In the building of sleds and boats. At present the building of a seagoing 
schooner is contemplated. One large cabin was built this winter and another 
one is under construction. Three native companies are successfully Operating 
placer mines. Native trading is confined to the bartering of cross fox and rein- 
deer skins for seal oil and like native wares. The natives who formerly 
held regular trading posts are helplessly In debt. They are unable to do nny 
considerable amount of business without supervision. Pride, hospitality 
extravagance, and the inability to understand market fluctuations, interest, and 
contracts place them at the mercy of their white competitor^ In their collec- 
tion of debts the natives are far less successful than whiteTraders, and this 
disadvantage Is In Itself a serious one. However, I am In favor of native 
cooperative stores, under the supervision of officers of the Bureau of Education. 

Game and fur .— The low price of fur on account of the European war and 
the loss of wages due to the abandonment of local placer mines have greatly 
^ disheartened the natives. The fall catch of whiteflsh, due to high water and a 
late freeze-up, was very light Before fish traps and long seines were used at 
Kotzebue the natives often had on hand dried salmon that was three years old. 
For the post two years there has not been a year’s sdpply on hand at any 
time. The ptarmigan and grouse, which have been very plentiful for a number 
of years, migrated to other regions and only returned in small numbers. Rab- 
bits were plentiful at a distance of about 30 miles from tlie school, but in the 
neighborhood of the village they were extremely scarce. The natives killed a 
number^ of black bear, sheep, and caribou, and were fairly well supplied with 
meat and skins for clothing. A large number of young men and several families 
did not attempt to trap, but left for the Koynkuk to work for the white miners 
and to sell native wares. 

Health.- During this year, quite a few deaths have occurred among the 
children, due to part to the sudden change from a diet largely of Imported 
(white man’s) food to a pure native diet of tainted meat, fish, and berries, 
and In part to the Infections brought by other children from the lower Xukon 
The sick children complain of those symptoms which Indicate rickets, Infantile 
paralysto, anemia, and Incipient tuberculosis. I am confident that the greater 
part of the cases, if not all, could have resulted- to recoveries to health had 
y tte dffidrtn been supplied Vttta proper nursing and food. 
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a whole. these people are quite honest, but occasionally I have 
thefts reported to me. Various people have missed articles from their caches, 
and there have been articles taken from the barter goods of the school by 
persons who have been permitted to enter the store loft to examine the goods 
or to leave some of their personal effects or on similar pretense. There are 
a number of young boys In the village who are crazy for tobacco, and the' 
natives seem to agree that these boys will steal to. get articles that can be 
traded for tobacco. I have never had stolen any of my personal belongings, 
but I have found children stealing from the sewing supplies. I punished the 
culprits so. severely that I believe this practice has been discontinued. Since . 
that time a number of- articles have returned In a mysterious manner. The 
natives are becoming less prompt in the payment of. debts, and verbal agree- • 
ments are. not kept as well as In the past. However, these natives will still 
compye favorably with any that I have met 

Reindeer. The reindeer industry was very successful in the marketing of 
42 reindeer at a single sale, besides a number of smaller transactions. The 
butchering of an occasional deer In case of the owner’s illness has been greatly 
appreciated on several occasions. However, there have been drawbacks. The 
herd was raided by wolves once In the fall and once In the spring The wolves 
killed principally female deer, and slaughtered these as much out of pure 
lust for killing as for any other motive. I visited the camp on the occasion of 
one of these raids, and standing on a hill I counted *the carcasses of a dozen 
deer which had been killed at regular Intervals as If shot down by. a rifle. 

Therels a great demand for Wat In the Koyukuk, several dozen heads of 
cattle apa large shipments of salt, canned and smoked meat being shipped In 
each year. While the sale of game Is expressly forbidden by law, a large 
number of sheep, moose, and caribou are killed by pothunters and sold In the 
open market without regard to the open and closed season. Jt Is very probable 
that the authorities would take steps to suppress this Illegal traffic if assured 
that the reindeer service could supply them with a regular supply of fresh 
healthy meat. It Is equally true that less beef would be shipped In If the dealers 
knew that they would have to compete with reindeer each year. 
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By Miss Grace A. Hill, Teacher. 


Attendance. I had no trouble In securing regularity of attendance. AU the 
children who were In the village came all the time unless they were 111. I more 
often had to send a sick child home than to rebuke a well one for staying away 
0nd gpeUin °-~ l wa » Pleased with the progress made in these sub- 
jects. At the beginning of the year I graded the pupils by the course of study 
for southeastern Alaska. They had not become "grade conscious" and were 
willing to oe moved about at my discretion. Before the year was out I found 
this grading a great help, and quite an Incentive to better work. I tried to 
make their blackboard lessons treat of the things they were at the time most 
Interested in, and found the method very good. Their vocabulary grew rapidly, 
spelling alsqhad an Important place in our school day. At the h»g inni ng 0 f 
e year we put a checkered spelling honor roll on the board,. with the children's 
names, JJach day stars were filled in tor perfect work. We made' the stars In 
the rainbow colors, five stars of each color, so that we completed &e rainbow 
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about ev er y six weeks, whereupon we cleaned It off and started again There 
was great rivalry to see who would finish the rainbow first. The novelty of 
this did not wear off all through the year. This honor-roll system also proved 
to be an incentive to attendance. On very stormy days little children some- 
times told me they came because they wanted a star. 

Arithmetic . — It was a long time before I felt much satisfaction in our 
progress In arithmetic. During the last three or four months, however, arith- 
metic became as good a game as football. This was partly due to a multiplica- 
tion drill we stumbled upon. One day I sent a child to the board to be quizzed 
by the rest of the class in two times ** mixed up.” « This was entered into with 
great enthusiasm. The other classes watching the process asked for it when 
their arithmetic recitations came. After that every day each class for a while 
“played** this “game.” They made rulings themselves. When a new table 
was introduced they asked it “straight” the first day, and after that “mixed 
up.” One child kept tally at the board. A wrong answer, or having to be told, 4 
was marked as a mistake. When the whole class got 100 the .same day a new 
table was taken. The tables were quickly mastered and then reviewed many 
times. After this we took “ one-half of,*’ “ one-third of,” etc., and^ “ divided by.” 
At first interest flagged a little on these, but when they became accustomed to 
thinking of the tables in this way the variety was welcomed. Children who had 
taken little interest In arithmetic before, and seemed really stupid in the sub- 
ject, responded amazingly. We also used the “ primary arithmetic test ” games 
and had frequent mental arithmetic drill. With these methods no part of the 
day's work brought more hearty enjoyment than the arithmetic. 

Nature study . — Children naturally love everything pertaining to nature and 
the outdoors, and I think this love can be turned to great advantage in the 
school work. It was surprisingly hard to do this at first. This was largely 
because they did not know the English names for familiar objects, such as 
birds, Insects, and flowers. During the winter we toot much pleasure, as well 
as profit, in this study. I had spent much time the previous summer studying 
the flowers and fauna of the tu Q(]r& * &nd 1 made the best use possible of this. 
In many instances the children were able to add to 'my Information. 

Before spring we became much interested In the blrd9. I was pleased to find 
that the Government Is sending us such useful and attractive bird books. They 
drop Into our school at the psychological moment. .The next thing I wish the 
Government would do along this line is to get out some pamphlets for organizing 
among the Eskimo schools a society for the prevention of cruelty both to birds 
and dogs. I think It would be popular with the children and would do much 
toward preventing unnecessary slaughter of the birds. 

Gardening . — I think we may really be said to have done a little lu garden- 
ing. As this Is a bleak, sandy spot, no teacher has ever considered It worth 
while to Introduce the subject I am not altogether without faith. *1 think 
if the sand and tundra soil could be mixed, garden beds might t>e made that 
would grow enough turnips and potatoes for the village. We did not try 
anything along that line this year, however. We confined ourselves to window 
boxes. In these we planted radish, lettuce, beans, nasturtiums, pansies, and 
some wild-flower seeds we had gathered In the fall. We watched the growth 
of the bean each day, and told its story In drawings. 

Language . — At first the language work was so slow that I almost despaired 
results. Written work waa a great toll, but we let no day go by with- 
Put its language periods, and in time It came to be quite a pleasure. Memory 
wbrk was always Inspiring, and we memorized quite extensively. The school 
in concert, among other, selections, 64 lines from Hiawatha’s 
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Childhood. When I first tried to Introduce story-telUng, however, It wak a 
tint failure. Feeling that much was to be gained from story-telling, I ap- 
proached it from another angle. I showed much interest "in their games 
and adventures, and the Interesting happenings of the village and reindeer 
camp. We came to spend the first five minutes or so of school “Just talking,” 
“"I ■*** were lulling me stories. When I saw the enthusiasm^ - 

which the children turned to their other work after this I often thought of 
these little chats as connecting links which carried their outside world over 
into the schoolroom. The year was well advanced before I again »»H for 
stories This time at the word “ stories ” there was a stir of attention. " What 
kind of stories?” I was asked ; “ Eskimo stories?” So we came to have quite 

“ ® t< ;f y ;‘f lllng craze - When ‘he supply of Eskimo stories ran out the readers 
and village library ” were ransacked for new ones. 

Geoprophy andhMory.-^ Our story-telling led to all sorts of beautiful posst- 
billtles. It -worked wonders in history. We did not have recitations on Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Columbiis, but told stories about them. Toward the last 
of the year a very nice plan developed from this. Stories of the .early life 
of Sinuk sprang up, so we began making a local history which we were 
illustrating with imaginary sketches. We did not have time to complete it 
however. A geography was to follow the history. 

In geography we found a s$nd table indispensable. With its aid the chil- 
dren quickly became familiar with all the common land and water forma' 
Tempeivnce and hygiene.- We taught these subjects regularly. I believe the 
children here are exceptionally clean. Except for sending one home now and 
then for >a good scrubbing, we had very little trouble along that line. We 
talked much about fresh air, until the children seemed to feel that it was of 
vital Importance, often asking during school hours for better ventilation* at 
recess they took great pleasure to opening the doors and windows wide* for 
u good . airing. I noticed, however, that they were not so enthusiastic in 
their homes and I attribute this to the stubborn habits of the old peoplte. ' The 

thind and fourth grade children were much interested in the study of the 
human body. 4 . , * 

Manual traininp.— We did nothing very pretentious In manual training. 
The periods In the earlier part of the year were spent for the most part In 
making mttch-needed repairs. Afterwards we made neat shelves for the 
village library, a sand table, window boxes, and other little conveniences for 
the schoolroom. For themselves the boys made boats and sleds. I flim the 
Eskimo boys' take very aptly Jo carpenter work. The sloyd room was also In 
constant denfaud by the older men. Every family had a new dog sled. One 
man made tfree, two of which he sold In Noma Two hew native houses 
went up this tear, one of which is a twoetory bnildlng. Some of the young 
men are very, mechanically inclined. It will be a splendid thing for them 
when there i* an industrial school to this part of "Alaska. 

Seu$tg.— AH the girls in school learned the simpler stitches. The little ones 
hemmed towels and made handkerchiefs and holders. The larger girls learned 
to hemstitch and did some really beautiful work They also made white- 
caps, sleeve protectors, and aprons for the cooking class. All the older glrlJ 
tojurned the use of the sewing machine. Yhe seeing machine was very popular 
with the women also. Many parkas and dresses were made on It I flftdxthe 
women a a apt in dressmaking as the men aro in carpenter work \ 

fcature ln our <**>*** el** was the making of attract^ 
and durable books for notes. An artistic conventional design of our own leaves 
and embie berries Was worked out for. the cover and^^ iu w.^S 
^ t°ok great prlde.ln.theee. books ,a^ as it 1 
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delight Id all the Rooking work. This made it possible to conduct the class 
happily aftejychool hours and on Saturdays. Our time was so full that I 
did not feer Justified in dismissing the rest of the school for the cooking class. 
We studied cleanliness in cooking, measurements, and how and what to buy. 
Then we considered the value of the various native foods. For the most part 
the course was a development of my experience In doctoring in the vHlage. I 
found that; while they are well and exercising out of doors, the hearty Eskimo 
food is very good ; but when they are sick— at least, as they prepare It— it will 
not do. They feel this themselves, and then turn to white man’s food in the 
shape of strong tea and coffee, and seem to feel it affords them nourishment. 
We devoted two of our booking periods to beverages. We made tea and coffee 
and also qpcoa and postum, considering the comparative costs and the reasons 
why the two latter are safer drinks, especially for children and Invalids. We 
then cooked breakfast cereals, rice, and beans, also dried apples and prunes. 
We made inexpensive candy In an endeavor to break the cheap-candy habit. 
The class also learned to make good biscuit. Really only a beginning In 
cooking was made this year. For the last month we planned to fry doughnuts 
in fresh seal oil and to make bread, but that, like many other of our plans for 
May, had to be given up because of the drop in attendance. 

The school republic .— We organized for the first time the school republic in 
this school. There was so much to learn and so much to be taught that we had 
to develop it sloVly. The children enjoyed it and it was no little help to me; 
not that It lightened my labors; it did what was better, though', it made some 
of my almost despaired of reformations seem possible. I had talked care of 
property, especially of the books, until the subject seemed worn out; and 
yet fresh pencil marks would appear now and then,' and. as some*of the books 
were old and already pretty well marked, it was impossible to tell the new 
from the old. Tlfere is nothing malicious in this little destructiveness, hut 
valuable perishable property is new to the race, and It is very difficult to work 
up a fine feeling for its preservation.. The making of the laws of the republic 
were left to the council, and, to my pleasure, the first one made was for the 
protection of the books. This they began to enforce with great vigilance; 
whereupon we went over the books, or at least nearly 300 of them,' laboriously 
sometimes, cleaning them page by page and mending where it was necessary. 
I heartily approve of the school republic, and think there is no quicker or 
jnore efficient way of fitting the Eskimos for citizenship. „ 

House keeping .— The houses are not dirty. Clean floors and a certain amount 
of order usually prevail. Most of the houses are reasonably well ventilated 
# and sanitary. In my visiting I frequently rnafce suggestions regarding, ventila- 
tion or cleanliness, which were, I think, all carried out. On the whole I felt 
that quite perceptible progress was made In housekeeping. Some of the younger 
women have expressed the regret that they can pot keep their homes differently. 
The prejudices of the old people are still more or less of a stumblingblock. 

Medical vorfc.— FoV the first few months, before the steady bold weather set 
Id, there was^much sickness. After that there was very little. The people of 
the small neighboring villages get their medicine from here, and so do the rein- 
deer boys. I find the people are very quick to come and tell of their symptoms 
and to want medicine, but they are not so conscientious about taking it If I 
felt it of grave importance that a medicine be taken, I went to the house three 
times a day or oftener and gave It myself- 

Means of support .^ These natives handle very Uttle money! They live largely 
upon fish, seal, and game. They also pick berries, which keep very well In teal- 
skin bags, ^bey trade curiios, mat* baskets, dolls, and other articles, including 
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a little Ivory work, In Nome for food au'd other materials. The reindeer herd la, 
of course, a source of Income for those who have deer. Occasionally a dog-team 
or oomlak trip is made, or a 8led Is built, or other work done for white men. 
Tastes are widening, however, and civilization has its requirements, even if they 
be only such things as brooms, wnshtubs, and soap. Some of the native foods 
are growing less plentiful, too, including the valuable walrus. It would add 
to the comfort and happiness of the village If some industry ‘could be developed 
in addition to the reindeer. But owing to the physical conditions of the' village 
such an industry is quite a problem. I have thought much of this and venture 
three suggestions which more experienced heads may repudiate at sight: (1) 
Wh"e men mine the beach here successfully. I h^ve thought the natives might 
be nelped to do this. (2^ Among the hills behind the village are beautiful val- 
leys und some small hot springs: would not such spots be favorable to fur farm 
Ing? (3) Blueberries grow very abundantly In this vicinity. . In season there 
nre schools of suliuon in the river. In the spring the finest crabs are brought 
from Sledge Island. A little cunAery could surely be made to' pay. Because 
the natives must sooner or later come to some such Industries, It seems small be- 
ginnings now would at least be educative. 

General eotutit ions.— The low price of furs made the year comparatively a 
hard one. Nature, however, was exceptionally good. An abundance of drift- 
wood was left on the beach. Great quantities of fish were taken from the river 
In the foil, even after the river was frozen over. There was no scarcity of game. 
Seal also were quite plentiful. Through the loss of the little mission schooner, 
the New Jersey, three families were left almost destitute. Aside from this 
there was no destitution, and the year was, on the whole, quite o comfortable 
one. 


Summary. I tried to study the needs find aptitudes of the pupils and to de- 
velop originality of thought. In this way the growth was within the children 
inther than un unfolding of my plans and ambitions for them. On the whole, 
(he year’s work was gratifying, au.I I do not wonder that teachers come to love 
the service. 

In this year’s work I hnve appreciated my nearness to the Nome office, to which 
I turned continually for help and advice, and from which I always received 
at least sympathy. And In the darker moments, which come ^specially In the 
medicul work, when one struggles alone against overwhelming odds, even sym- 
pathy Is much; 


Recovimendation *.— In rbvlew I again submit the following recommendations : 

(1) A hospital In this vicinity. I had a small child die of rickets that I think 

might hnve been saved in a hospital. We had two cases of acute rheumatism to 
fight. Just now a bright little girl is being taken with tuberculosis, when 
proper treatment might hnve warded It off. ‘ ' 

(2) An Industrial school for the Eskimos. The men are “mechanical and apt. 

and they need practical Instruction. For Instance, they need to be taught how 
to make the best possible houses out of the material they havel And the 
woraen-Miobody can Vuess but those who hnve lived among them how much 
they need to learn something of the care of their sick. * 

(3) An adapted health reader. More than we need primers and first readers, 
and we need health readers badly, we need’ an Interesting, fully illustrated text 
adapted to the needs of these people. 

(4) For Slnuk I recommend an Industrial room for the women, where they 
can bake bread and learn to cook their foods. In the past years they have 
learned much of cleanliness, but I feel they have not* made equal progress In 
cooking. Very little expense will fit a that Is here for this purpose. 
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AHKUA1 REPORT OF THE UN ITED STATES PUBLIC SOHOOl AT oh 

THE KTTBXOKWHC RIVER, IN WESTERN AT.««r* 

By John H. Kilbuck, Teacher. 

The work of the school.— School opened September 8 and was carried on 
until April 7. The school consisted of two rooms— the primary and the ad- 
vanced. The primary department was under the dare of Joseph H Kllbuca 
and was made up of little children 4 years old and older children who were not 
ready to go Into the first grade. In the advanced room the course outlined in 
the “ tentative course ” for the first and second grade was, in the main, carried 
out in reading, arithmetic, writing, and English. In-manual training particular 
effort was made to have both boys and girls familiarize themselves with the 
work In which their parents are daily engaged. The parents were urged to 
cooperate in this by calling upon their children to help In the household work, 
and the fathers to teach the boys how to set traps for fish and fur-bearing 
animals. 

As part of the school work the boys were taken into the woods, where, under 
the direction of one of the old men, they dug out spruce roots, which are used 
. * n * in S traps and sewing the seams of birch-bark canoes. Each boy worked 
for himself, and some gathered a larger bundle of roots than others. The roots 
are prepared for use by stripping the hark off, and then they are spilt into 
threads, the length and fineness of the threads depending on the skill of the 
worker. The next step was to find a log of spruce wood that could be split into 
, splints for use In making fish traps. Here, again, the experienced eye of one of 
the men of the village was requisitioned to pick out from a pile of logs the one 
that is called trap wood. The piece selected was measured for a black-fish trap, 
was cut and split into halves, quarters, and eighths. The boys each took a 
piece, which they split up into splints. The splints are about flve-sliteenths 
- of an inch in diameter, the edges being smoothed down with a knife. Before 
starting for home there was target practicd with a small rifle. 

At another tipae the boys and girls were taken to a treeless meadow that had 
been the bottom of a lake, where grown u moss that Is fine and closely matted 
together, so that it cah be rolled up like a blanket. This moss they gathered 
for use in calking the seams of the cabins. The girls also gathered dried grass 
for use in winter as insoles for fur. boots; also the grass used In weaving mats, 
baskets, and socks. . *«« «*, 

The boys made serviceable black-fish traps, some setting them In neighboring 
steams. With the knife the boys also made, besides playthings, shuttles and 
mesh boards for net making, match safes for hanging on the wall. They also 
^ % had lessons and some practice In tying nets. Several boys had steel traps out 
for rabbits nearly all winter, which they looked after out of school hours. 

The girls learned to weave grass mats and socks and socks woven from the 
thread of gunny sacks. They were also taught knitting and crocheting, making 
stockings and mittens for their own use. 

The attendance throughout the year was exceptionally good, and the appli- 
cation was better than in former years. The scholars gave three public enter- 
tainments, at Thanksgiving, Christmas^ and during the deer fair* There were 
son$B by the entire school — duets and recitations. The public appreciated these 
gatherings, although theAder natives could not understand all the English 
The entire school, exeefllthe smallest children, a few days before Christmas 
was taken out into the.wofls to get Christmas trees and greens for decorating 
the homes and the church. How the woods rang out with joyous ehouts when- 

Christmas tree was located. The procession home, with a doaen 
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or more sleds loaded with trees and greens, and the brownlellke little Efcklinoft, 
tagging and pulling* made a eight one was glad to see. 

In January, after the deer fair, the older scholars, boys and girls, were called 
upon to clean and scrub the schoolrooms. When this was done, the assistant 
teacher and the boys went out Into the woods and held a midwinter picnic. 
A huge fire was made and beside it the picnickers ate their lunch of tea, sugar, 
pilot bread, and dried fish. The girls had a picnic too, but It was In the house 
with Mrs. Kilbuck. They too had lunch, and afterwards they looked at pic- 
tures and photos of other lands and people. 

Gardening . — The benefit of this Industry was brought out very clearly this 
year by the hard conditions prevailing In obtaining the imported necessities of 
life, such as tea, flour, and sugar, on account of the lactf* of work for wages, 
and /he small price of furs. The gardeners who successfully raised potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, and beets not only had these vegetables to add to their diet of 
fish and meat, but realized not a little cash by sale. The cash sales for potatoes 
ulone were over $100. This refers to sales In bulk, by the crate, apd does not 
take into account smaller sales, when a few pounds would be taken to the store 
across the river and glv#p in exchange for tea or sugar. The oldest man In the 
village must have sold $40 worth of potatoes. He raised the best and heaviest 
crop. This year much new ground was broken, and about 1,000 pounds .of pota- 
toes were planted. The people realize that potatoes are not only good sellers, 
but are also an important article of food. A number of housewives have suc- 
cessfully canned beets, berries, and pie plant. Mr. Schmidt, the trader,' carried 
a good supply of Mason Jars, which he sold at very reasonable prices, to en- 
courage the natives In canning berries and vegetables. 

From the beginning of July until the heavy frosts of fall all the people have 
all they want of radishes, turnips, lettuce, \a'nd greens. Even the dogs get 
greens cooked with their fish, and they^seem, to relish it. The families, who 
have gardens need very little help and urging n planting their gardens. They 
are now 1 on the way to self dependence And learn as much from actual 
experience as from Instruction. The children are taking part In this work, and 
In some families It Is the children who make the gardens a success. In order 
to encourage the people still more In striving to do good work In tilling the soil, 
we propose to hold a village fair next September, when the products ofjtae gar- 
dens will be exhibited. The fair will be somewhat after the order of acSunty 
fair In the States, except that ft will be Just for the village. The large tent 
sent to us this year makes an Ideal pavilion In which to place the displays. 
In time the fair might be open to near-by villagers who wish to exhibit Gar- 
dening is still new in other villages, as Tulksak, Akiakshoak, and Bethel, but 
In time thebe Is no reason why these places can not raise as big and as fine 
vegetables as Aklak. 
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The village. Although the price of the necessities of life remained about 
normal, the wherewithal to obtain these supplies was sometimes lacking. 
Owing to the European war the price of furs dropped from SO to 75 per cent 
below that of last year, and the catch was much less than the previous season. 
Then there was the unfavorable summer, with frost every month, which cut 
down the garden crops, especially the potato yield, to one-half of a normal one. 
Under these conditions our people h^ve been put to a severe test They had 
to do without such things as new clothing and soap, and in some cases flour, 
tea, and sugar were scarce. / ‘ 

Since the last . report four new cabins have been . built and a room added to 
another cabin. Three of ' the new cabins belong to reihdeer herders of this 
village, wnose families .will occupy them during the school term so F that their 
ebUdren majr attend school. - The bouses of Aklak are arranged la three rows,. 
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wltb ample space around each’ cabin. The houses are In good repair and are 
* kept clean, and the premises show that the owners are Interested In keeping 
them in good shape. In the houses where there are no children, or only one 
or two. the order and cleanliness are all that can be desired, while In those 
which are full of children file housekeepers plainly get discouraged and are 
Inclined to give up trying to keep a neat and tidy home. Every cabin has good 
facilities for ventilation, and although these are well made use of In ordinary 
weather many of them are closed up during very cold windstorms. 

Soap was a scarce article with us this year, and from the complaints we 
heard over this lack we realize that the people count soap as a necessity 
The disturbing element In the village life was the presence of a man mentally 
deranged, who accused various ones of having cau«d the death of Ids brother. 

We often gathered In the church, which Is the only place we have sufficiently 
large to accommodate nil the people. Talks were given on sanitation, general 
information, news of the war, und seasonable suggestions about work. The Rev. 
Drebert, of Pethel, loaned ub his Balloptlcon lantern, and we gave two lantern 
exhibitions. The Thanksgiving dinner has become a fixed feature, which is 
altogether a village altalr. A hahdsome collection for the destitute was taken 
up at this time, which wa^llstrlbuted to the needy at home and to individuals 
In other villages, besides giving $6 each to the two Janitors of the church. 
Earlier in the fall a special collection was raised toward the purchase of an 
organ for the church and the sum of |32.50 was realtor. The demented man's 
family, the family of the drowned man,, and another family, who through slck- 
W ner.s last summer got short on fish, were helped out with dried fish given by 
a uumber of families. 

A new feature Introduced this year was the ringing of the curfew at 8' 
o’clock in the evening. The parents were thankful for this, since they them- 
selves seemed unable to get their children home at reasonable hours. 

• The reindeer. Aklak Is now the headquarters of 9 different herds of reindeer, 
under t#e care of 38 men. The distance from Aklak to these comps ranges 
from about 30 to 75 miles, and in direction they are east, south, west, and north 
The deer In the various herds, from the latest reports, have passed through 
the winter In fine shape, and there is a very low death rate among the fawns. 
The herds of the I^apps, Speln and Sara, huve become so unwieldy that there 
Is considerable trouble to keep them Intact. The Oungagtull herd has been the 
most poorly managed, while the Nukluk camp is the best of all the Independent 
camps. 

With such a large school on hand, coupled with the responsibility of caring 
for an ^Insane man, it was not possible for us to visit the herds even once, 
except the Klnak herd. This herd was brought up from the Kanektok River 
to yithln a few mlies of Bethel. Here under our supervision the deer for the 
Kalkak herd were cut out. * 

Three independent herders had houses built In Aklak village, one at a CoRt 
of four deer— two females and two males; another at a cost of three female 
deer; and the third paid two male deer and the rest In cash. These deer were 
earned by two natives of Aklak and one of Bethel, 

During January, February, and Marcli Peter Williams, one of the young men 
of this village, was employed as a teacher to travel among the deer camps. 
He taught reading, arithmetic, and writing, also the keeping of accounts! * 
From his Journal we learn that there was good attendance at his night schools 
at the various reindeer camps, all the boys manifested great eagerness to learn 
and their application was good, j 

the deer fair was again held, but as regains events, it fell below that of 
nt£er years In The open winter invented the ^ltte^dance of Jour 
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camps. There was only one speed race over a measured course of 0 miles. 

The truck was In very |H>or condition for 8$ nitles on the river, there belug only 
a light blanket of snow over slippery Ice. Three Lapps were among the 12 f 
racers.. The contest really was between the Lapps and the native deer mem 
W4i&lli, a native, finished first In 29 minutes, and Julius, a nutive, was a close - 
second, being about a half qt a minute behind. Only one Lapp was able to 
„ reach the post, and he was beaten In the last mile, coming in fourth. Ten dog- 
ten ui sleds brought nutives from up the river and 14 from down the river to 
. ' vitneRS the race. A large delegation of Bethel school children under Mrs. ^ 
Boyd, with a banner on which was the name “Bethel," was among the visitors. W 
A new feature of tlyls gathering was a collection raised for the relief fund of ^ 
widows ami orphans made so by the Euroixnm war.' The white men present 
contributed most liberally, and the sum of $02 was the result Matters per- 
taining to the door, camps, and locatloifh of summer past*irage were discussed 
in tlie meetings of the deer men. * v 

The majority of the ‘boys who have successfully served their apprenticeship 
and “lose who are now giving the best satisfaction are those who have been 
in school. The supply of young men who hud attended schools has been ex- 
hausts! some time ago. for the rapid increase of the deer has outstripped llu* 
supply of dependable apprentices. 

The Kuskokwim district Is large and thickly populated wltif natives “who 
urgently need the benefits of the reindeer industry, and, from an economic 
standpoint, there is no other industry to which these natives could turn to 
save themselves ns a i>eoplo. Tho step from the present habit of bach Indi- 
vidual doing what ho pleases and just as he pleases to the requirements of 
the reindeer industry is a long one and only au exceptional native can success- . 
fully make ij^The school Is the natural stepping-stone between these two modes 
nf nvl, *8 makes It j*>ssible to extend the reindeer Industry to a greater num- 
ber of individuals. This section of Alaska, especially <m the coast, is so isolated 
and barren of resources that attract pioneer white men ttyit the inhnhitauts nre 
more primitive than those of other parts of Alaska. Would that more schools 
could he established in this district; then tWe would he less friction in the 
management of the-deer service, un(l those in charge would not have tucxer- 
else so 'much exhnustive patience and forbearance. 

It seems most desirable that there should be a local superintendent of rein- 
deer .a this district, whose principal duties should be confined to the active 
oversight of the jndustry. In this way a close instead pf a long range nuper- * 

* vision would greatly improve the reindeer service. It would keep a man busy 
to visit all the gamps quarterly or' even three times, and such visits are 
necessary. . 

, Health . — Akiak has been the c«Wer from which medical aid was extended 
up and down the river. The supply of medicines of last year was exhausted 
early, but we got uew supplies from Dr. Iieed, S^the Russian, mission, and 
Supt. Evans sent, us medicine from Goodnews Bay and Kinak. We divided 
our supply with bethel and still have a good supply on hand. The cases 
treated in the Village were pleurisy, tonsillitis, quinsy, rheumatism, heart 
trouble, eye and ear troubles; tuberculosis of the lungs, bowel complaints, 

" asthma, and itch. Alth‘om*h the general health of the people has been good * 

. we have had to give up t^b children, who died in convulsions. 

During the winter we were visited twice by Dr. J. Wilson aeed, of the 
Russian mission, Yukon River. The last time fie came especially % attend a 
at se of quinsy. 
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AmiA£ UFORt OF THE UNITED 8TATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT EAQLE, OH 
THE YUKON RIVER, 

By Miss Lula Graves, Teacher. 

^When I ^turned to the work in September I found that the Indians had 
° f th i m ^ ° Ut Camp ‘ ng ln the hllls t0 8« their supply 

m-st k . rr use 1 opened 801,001 with ^ ave p^ii*. 1 au* opened 

nl^t school for the adults and worked with them as well as the children ^Thc 
Indians gradually drifted back until we had about our usual population.' • 
' th L . V L COn ^ Ued , t0 • emplla8lze the wading lessons and have tried to *lve 

° f %^"» h ,a »*“* which Vould enable them to under- 
stand ordinary conversation and simple reading. 

thJfh^T “ram . th °“ native 81>eech when diking to each other and in 

their homes. I am constantly surprised at how litHe of our language the men 

who have associated with white men know ; their women know mucMess The 
children used the blackboard a great deal for original f^hand dicing' a 
fovorlte theme this year being soldie'rs aqd armies. They got their ideas from 
Ulustradons in the papers and magazines and from hearing so much war talk 
the war having interfered with the sale of their furs. • ' 

t0 81)611 very qulckly - 1 made some use of the spelling book but 
drilled them most on words they found in thc.reading lessons and on thoSe in 
common use. I tried to have them know how to spell the na*,es ^the coZ>on 
1 fl " d th6y m the meaning .of the English words they 

' SuXd Sta ° neS tber ““ 0ral,y - They " ke t0 Wr,te letters a “> 1 

I* taught the schoolgirls and some of the women in the village to knit and 
some of them to crochet They would do more of this work if t^ eo„l 2 

SSSSfi"- women au 086 0,6 ^ “ ,,e and «■ STLS 

C0Ddltfo » of toe T,,,a * e I® good.* Thh women kte ail married and 
h.^L T Th ° " atlVe8 8re f?eneT,n y law-abiding, their most marked 

222*“? t0 ^ dlCtatt8 of the law ‘heir inclination to kill fur-bearing 
animals out of season and to kill young moose. However, there is no great 

•S5 £ ESS? alonk T 1,ne - The Ind,aM on ** - - iaw - 

' Th t Indlana here are tree from drunkenness. There has been no case of 
drunkenness since I returned In September and only two reported caseTwhUe 

n °P° dy , wa8 ta of the village during the summer. They undoubted 

obtained liquor from drifters on the river. y aouhtedly 

The saniwry condition of the village Is somewhat Improved. >1 do not see so 
houses. Some even of the dirtier Indians are making 
A Effort to keep their cabins clean and to wash tbelr do&ies oftener The 

*t? Pr,d0r afternoqn *»h. I was able to ^Tall the 
cabins whflyashed where there are young children or young people. • 

1 health conditions at presept are better, “but when I got home’ In 
, k Z pt q ulte baay caring for the sick. The Indians living at 
- r-. Ynko ° Territory, formerly belonged here,. so when they get sick 

!w* e laat 0 1 tnberc«0Sla,. A boy about 20 was brought here to 

®L .°“ taking her children with her wh2Te wTt to 

^ ** *wo of her chlWren from tnberculosb taTtau! 

an lllastPa tion and Impressed ft on them at every oppor- 

***“" bea,iTa «*»*•*■* o 
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Most of the cooking lessons I have given them this year have been individual 
lessons. The leaders among them now know how to make nice bread, pies, an * 
cakes. I have given especial attention to teaching them how to prepare vege- 
tables in a palatable way. 

The governor of Alaska visited Eagle during the .summer. I have him to 
thank for making the natives proud of having whitewashed their cabins and 
having made nice gardens. 

It was a great satisfaction to me to be able to show the governor and his 
friends some' of the things that the Bureau of Education is trying to do for the 
natives of Alaska. The village had been nicely raked up, the cabins were 
reasonably clean, and the school property in good condition. The interior of 
the school building has Had a new coat of paint and was clean and comfortable 
iooking, even If somejvhat bare. I have no rugs or carpets because of the health 
conditions of the village. 

All the Indians who were In the village during the planting season have gar- 
. dens, aome for the first time. Two men would ouly plant potatoes- all the 
others have planted regular truck gardens. 1 did not attempt a great variety, 
having learned from previous years about .what vegetables I could induce them ■ 
to eat after they were grown. I confined moat of their gardens to turnip*, 
utabagas, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, lettuce, and potatoes. 1 had very little 
difficulty In getting them to plant this spring, bufflhe cultivation comes harder 
It requ'res a 1 the resources at one's command and taxes patience to the utmost 
These Indians will protect their .gardens when once they have learned to 
value them. As yet they plant to please the teacher, when they are urged to 
In health be * leTe ^ Vegetnble tood 111,8 tad much to do with their Improvement 

W .T *?* eahlenine has t**?! strength and patience to the utmost It 
is with pride and satisfaction tlurt I view the result They, are groat for cony- 
mg. and this leads me to hope that the example of my upriog house cleaning 
unci well-tilled garden will strike home eventually. 

ley can not be drlveD. WVhave to find means to make them want to do 
a thing m order to fret ^uny lasting advancement. 

The natives In this village have had no means of earning money for the past 
year save hunting, trapping and fishing. Their dried fish brought the usual ' 

price, hut they realized very little from trapping, as furs and live foxes were 
slow to sell and brought very low prices. 

Long-continued sitting over bead embroidery does not promote the health of 
their women ; we see many more men than women in their villages. 

There la a marked decrease In the flab runs. They hid no dog salmon last 
season and Iras than the usual amount of king salmon. 

Many of the whites think the oil the boats are using on the Yukon accounts 
for the scarcity of salmon. ^ * 

"The Indiana are no longer needed to cut the wood for the boats. *nd white 
men have taken their place as deck hands; v ’ t 

It boa been hard for them since nil their usual means of Income ceased the 
same year, but undoubtedly the failure of the steamboats to employ them will 
rerndt to guod to them ; they have trapped and lived in the open more and have 
depended on themselwlbr things they usually buy. They produced a whip- 
saw that I did not knew they had and sawed nice lumber, with Which the* 
made a poling boat this spring. The boat is weH made and answras all pur. .. 

'!V h ! !T ey had been at hand 0r cred1t «»M- been secured, W& 
wouldunaoubtedl, have bought the boat ready-mad*. ;i - <, r ; ^ . 


i ^ 
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ANNUAL BXFOBT OF TEE UNITES STATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT KJ.UXWAN, 
• IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


By Fat R. Shaver, Teacher. 


The work in the school and shop begun the first of October. The school wort 
was carried on by Miss Calkins. The average (hilly attendance was 27,28, with 
an enrollment of 57. The work was conducted on very much the same plan us 
a well-organized rural school. Language work was emphasized. More time was 
spent with the smaller pupils, as their future work depends much upon thelr % 
first two years in school. Phonics aad object lessons play a most importa&! 
park Id their Instruction, With the older pupils grammar and arithmetic were 
emphasized. 

In the industrial work for the girls the se\%ig classes made 15 holders, 13 
silver cases, 13 aprons, both simple and elaborate, 5 dresses, and 5 crocheted 
caps. In cooking they made hot biscuits, corn bread, plain cake, cup cake, 
doughnuts, rice pudding, custard pdddlng, potato soup, pea soup, vegetable 
soup, creamed potatoes, and cooked meats and vegetables in several ways, 
Chocolatrfudge, taffy, and peanut candy were also made. 


The industrial t work for the boys' and young men was carried on on much 
the same plan as last year. All the work done was of a fhost practical kind. 
Fourteen Yukon sleds were made, of which seven were sold In Ha lues. The 
Hanson Hardware Co. bought all of the sleds from us, which shows the good 
class of work we are turning out The value of the sleds was $95. Besides the* 
sleds, two kitchen cabinets and many smaller things were made. One of the , 
cabinets sold for $20. . a 

In the sheet-metal work 10 stoves were njade — 6 air-tights, 2 cook stoves, and 
3 camp stored — besides 100 Joints of stovepipe. About $25 worth of repair work 
was done on stoves that would otherwise have been thrown away. These Jobs 
were given to the older boys, and they were ullowed the profit on same. There 
are two young men working in the shop, each of whom can make a stove a day, 
which sells for $7, the profit on each stove being about $5. The stoves and pipe, 
are made out of two gauges heavier iron than is generally u**ed, and the work 
done is as good as is turned out of any average shop. The younger boys were 
. allowed to assist in much of the work, thereby getting a practical Idea of the 


use of the tools employed. 

By July 1 the gardens were all In good condition, the natives of the village 
having taken a greater jnterest In the work than during any year previous. 
They paid closer* attention to the work carried on in the school garden, and 
while not* putting into practice all that. they saw, there was a great deal of Im- 
provement in nearly every case. I have *ene<Waged the raising of potatoes, 
as the root maggot has to be combated in the turnip, rutabaga, radish, and 
tabSftge, Cabbage will overcome the attnck If pro*)erly taken care of and will - 
form good, solid heads. Onions grow finely from s£ed and sets. Carrots and 
parsnips grow to their tfest here. The asparagus* set out last year grew well 
this spring; so we have added, another vegetable to our list. The natives raised 
from 100 to 200 sacks of vegetables, which was nearly enough to carry them ^ 
through the winter, although they would have used many more if they had 
had than. Sotbe'people sold several .sacks, of potatoes, and most , that bad 
^ntotw^vM:snoug^^or seed.; . About a third flcfre ground Is in cultivation 
- this year than listy and with the extra care It is getting, there .should be 
betwwn^Wand Qdnlenl.ng! Mng a comparatlvoly < 

new Industry with 

proud of the number of ^sacks tf vegetables tftey iiaise^ _ ^ 

S, A 
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The orchard set out last year Is doing finely, although the mice ate the bark 
off some of the trees. I will protect them with wire cloth during the coming 
winter. * 


Alfalfa has lived through two wfnters and Is as fine as ..I ever saw. It is 
rt^ady to cut now. just when the weather Is best for curing it Alfalfa hay costs 
$45 a ton at Klukwan when Imported from the States. . 

One young' np'n cleared nearly half an acre of land several hundred feet 
from the end of the village. ' ’ , 

The canuer proved a valuable addition to our equipment. Nearly a thousand 
cpns of fish, meat,' and vegetables were put up. We canned 4 cases of wild 
goat meat anti 2 cases of brown bear meat; also about 000 cans of salmon. 

The rest was made up of peafj, spinach, and swiss clmrd, We hoped to 
have a larger cannery here this year,* but the natives say they have no 
money. The fact \i they have a reserve laid aside for a big potlatch when 
they die. They will not touch this reserve, but add to It from time to time. ’ 

even though there are many things they need. If this year’s fishing is good! * J 
I have every reason to believe that a cooperative cannery will be built 
Mrs. Shaver attended to most of the medical work. There was about as ' * 
much sickness In the village as usual. Medical assistance was rendered 1,216 
times. There were two births and three deaths In the village during the 
year. Dr. Lamble, from the Army post at Haines, made a visit to the vilUage . 1 
and beside* assisting In the medical work, gnve'a talk to the natives on 
sanitation. Several mothers* meetings were held. 

A civic improvement meeting was held this spring, the results of which 
were very gratifying. 

Entertainments were given by the school, to which all were invited. The i 

parentSptake a great pride In the ability of their children to speak in public, ; 

although* they may not understand a word spoken. We have pieces Inter- * ' 
preted for them at times. _ 

The Forward Club met once a week. There were some very, interesting' * ’ 
meetings from which I came to more fully understand the natives’ viewpoint. 

Tlie logs are out and on the grounds to build the clubhouse/ The hoys will 3 

start work on it as soon Tas the fishing season Is over. / 

The cooperative store paid a dividend of nearly 20 per cent Supt W. 0. 

Beattie caihe In December and audited the books and helped us in a great 
many ways. . I 

We surely appreciate a superintendent who has the comfort of the teachers _ ; 

and the welfare of the natives’ so thoroughly /at heart i 

« We received 2; 287 visits and made 503 /mi to to native home*. 

The work of lifting the people of jp^ftMlan village out of their old customs 
is slow and very discouraging at times, b|jt every year sees ^>me advancement i 

which no one, who thoroughly understands conditions can say Is not well I 

worth the effort and money spent. il 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TEN TOUTED STATES PUBLIC SCHOOL AT RTUABURQ, 
nr SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 

By Ohajqus W. Hawmswosth, ^Teacher. , f » 

* ‘ % 

’ ^ ^ opening* of schwHfc made up our minds that if possible, we would 
make a record^in three thfbga— attendance, scholarship, nils athletics. , DUr* 
Ing the-flrst week of school we numbered, With the. prio^morking outfit 
es^ of tbe folding chairs ^Jent ua. r / These ,we. fastened together In rowt ln 
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^row 01 If w» U ^ Ch PUPU WM glVen a nbmber ^responding to a seat in 
i * understood that the first bell would ring at *8.30 Sitka time 

be in LT^^hair 8 *^ t * 0 ’ C,O< * * ftCh . b ° 3r and glrl w««’ mappoMd to 
is or ner chair. As the year went oh there were surnrislmrlv f w 

" * “““<« » another pupil .ccuuutl.* /or 11 ,, 

unil'/r 1 " CO "" ” - ,MS '° r Common Sfhool, oMIllnol,- „ . 

,*rs :rr srr; 'r-rrt 

*>' "* poop- 

and slnee tb* *wn«h *** ‘ S f 0Ur t** 0 ** 1 * are> «nxlous for citizenship, 

rs 

1 » * 6Very 80,1 of a gatherln e. from the school chapel exercises to 
town-council meetings and church services. exercises to 

° f **? e '°" er gradea we decld ^ to dramatize every story read, exneri- 
g on the Intensive rather than the extensive method of education The 

^ ^ . n? S 8n « e88ful - »Hlay ‘hose first-grade children can talk and use 
English intelligently. They have mastered more English this year than th^v 
have in all the years they have been In school. y they 

In the work of the upper grades weaver kept in mind that most- or our nunlls 
would in all probability spend their ife. In Alaska, among their ownTpIo 
n reading we tried to make the selections as clear to the eye as to the mind 
That U why ye carried the dramatization Into these higher grades Knrly in ' 
th , e / al , We presented “ T he Sfory of Capt. John Smith." and ter the Christum" 
cehebratlon we gave “Dickens’s Christmas Carol." Notwithstanding all the 

SKT,.’? *? "r “• ~ 01 *•*“•*■ - "»• >» » « -hSS 

cnnuren in their own conversations to adopt it. 

T E " Kll8h compo8ltlon we “rty sorted writing letters to other schools.' 
•«ud when the answers came back each letter was corrected, as well os pdl hie 
by the one who received it. This exchange, of letters between echoes is a 

T r s ,n * propo8ltlon ’ Scholars, like teachers, are anxious to see the kind 
of work done in other schools, and when they mike a language l^on of lhe 
Irttersi^lve^ rewriting them In corrected forms, as best they can. fliey get 
on impression that is not easily lost . 

In «eo««phy we used the European War to good purposes. As soldiers were 
sent from just across the line. In ‘Canada, to fight m this war. it has become • 1 
rea 1 to the Alnskan children The food-supplies and the clothing requited by 
tte armies became a potent stimulus to the Imagination of the cla^, „nd m 
C urrent Events carne weekly there was always most excellent material tTr 
interesting and definite Instruction as to places and people In the world 
We had hqped for a rhetorical contest with Metlakatla during the year but 
2"** ^y ^ aU very bu sy erecting their new bulld}ng that hleT had to be 
given- up. We did, however, hold a local prise speaking contest at on/? 

» was the flm of «s Wnd 5T 2*5 2 tL° 

^ Brltl^ yCoiumlila it did not get thjMeorbed 

^Interest of ^e l^ydnrlng tJ» . toftkir ;$t prepd^&fi that . . 

* m 

* if- 
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however, the meetings ended about 10 days before senool closed, and then we 
BOt down to business. The contest was very creditable. Elsie Peel won the, 
Bold prize with “The Drowning Singer,” and Oideon Duncan tl» silver prise 
with “ John Maynard.” 

For athletrcs we are fortunately located. In fact the flat, hard, sand bar In 
front of the town, that Is always dry at hnlf tide; makes an excellent baseball 
ground, and was one of the reasons why the young men wanted this location 
for their town site. * * ~ 

Lust year we started a town hall, but all we did on it .was to put up the 

* * frame, pet the roof <yi and the floor laid. Soon ufter school opened, I thought 

it would be well for the boys to pet the game of basket ball started, and It 
might lielp work up some enthusiasm for completing the town hall. Basket 
i ball captured the town. Some of the older boys, who lmd been to Chemawa, 

' made the baskets and all the men started in to finish the hall, each man giving 
his time to the work. Within three weeks the whole Job wus finished, even to 
making galleries and putting ceiling on the whole interior. 

W ord reached Klawoek of the work we were doing. They ordered a basket 
hall und started. in to practice. Our school team and the town team (made up 
of returned Chemawa boys) sent challenges to Klawoek for games In their town 
on Novcml>er 20. The challenge was accepted and we went and played and won 
both games. When the notice of the game was published in the Wrangell {taper • 
it seemed to set aU the tpwns along the coast into action. All organized basket-, 
ball games, and for th^ ffrst time In southeast Alaska the towns got together in 
the field of sport In connection with athletics I wish to say that since it is 
the athletic spirit tliatT binds together the .student bodies in* the schools of the 
States, we must introduce an athletic spirit into our Alaskan schools. 

You will recall that in my report a year ago I stated that our people have 
two sources of revenue.. One is the king-salmon fishing at Forester Island, and 
the other is fisldngjor the canneries. The Forester Island fishing last Spring 
was a failure. • . 

The cwnnery season on this west coast of Prince of Woles Island was atafa 
failure. Th^ Stream that runs through the center of our town, which in an 
ordinary season Is full of salmon, wak empty a 14 last summer. I never was able 
to see qpe salmon swimming up the stream. 

The old people tell me that Ifl former years there would sometimes come a 
4 . Reason when there would be no fish, but there has never, within the fcemory of 
the younger generation, been a season like the one. we have Just passed /hroogh. 

- It meant that practically every family in town had to begin the winter without 
mortey, unless they w.ere fortunate enough to have had some laid by from, a 

* P revI( > us season, and there was no way of getting more money until ’another 
4 season came around. 

However, the store and luml>er business has been more of a success this year 
than we expected. JV|th the money so scarce and the credit sa^s so big, we 
fenrea,thnt there would be almost no dividends at all Jo comparison with tbe 
returns of a year ago. But when Mr. Helwlfc came In January and cloned tbe 
itooks he fo.uud that the consolidated 1 bustfless had made exactly $6,114 since 
the books wen> closed the year before. Of this amount $8,72194 was paid oat 
in cash dividends and $2392.06 put Into tbe reeero. 

It Is Impossible to overestimate the value this cooperative business Is to.our 
community, go. far we have declared .three 'annual 'dividends, and $ 12 , 727.08 
Iws been returned to. the peop.le Jn tho ^own who use the store. .1 can conceive 
of no ^t?*dd; coixse dfJU# ItiaK to 

_ all. &kcni to u^ursl of ie&rt, the 

‘"'■^supplies for all could b$-purclmned Id rach large quimtlttesf through one . 

' ' " ' ' 
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that the reduction In the cost of living would be as noticeable and as beneficial 
to the Alaskans as It was to the pioneers in cooperation at Rochdale, England. 

The general health of the town durfng the year has been excellent. Wo haw 
had, the average number of deaths and some little sickness, but theeMias berti 
no long-continued slckiww such as we had during the two previous years. 

\ In l00 *lng to the future good of the work In Hydaburg, as well as for all 
Alaska, I wish to make the following recommendations : 

That a course of study suited to the textbooks in use be adopted. Then we 
will know that when one speaks of the -fifth-grade work in Kinwock. or in 
Metlakatla. or In any of the other native schools, that a dtflnite amount of 
work has been covered. In connection with this course of study test questions, 
y at stated times, should be sent to all of the teachers by the superintendent, in 
order to establish a standard for the district We should furnish grade certifi- 
cates of promotion. It menus a great deal to a young man or woman to have 
something In what looks like legal form to show for his years spent in study. 

I also recommend that a printing press be purchased by the bureau and used 
In editing the school news for the whole district, and that each school have an 
editor ( for the local school work and one to give the gist of the world’s news. 

A third recommendation Is that this coming school year the three schools— 
Metlakatla, Klawoek, apd Hydaburg— meet at one of the above- named towns 
for a live convocation. At this convocation we should have a rhetorical con- 
test, possibly a debate, an exhibition of school work, a drama, anti basket-ball 


I further recommend that the Bureau of Education follow the lead of pro- 
gressive school boards on the- Atlantic coast and establish a school ship for the 
Alaskan natives. I have in mltjd the old Enterpritc and St. Mary, which were 
school ships and nothing else. Ours should be all that they were, aud 
freighters as well. On them all the freight sent py the bureau to Xlnskn 
could be shipped and all the teachers traveling to and from Alaska once n year 
could take passage. Who In the whole world are better natural pilots ‘and 
navigators than these Indians of southeastern Alaska? - For generations these 
people have sailed their canoes from Puget Round to Sitkn, nntl they know every 
bay and Inlet and channel on the coast. These people are as much at home on 
the water us Eskimos ire on snowshoes. At the present time in Hydaburg 
i alone there are 22 fish lift boats equipped with engines. The nativesfroaajc^ 

wbere, but as yet they have no technical knowledge of navigation. 

This ship would be of great Influence In cementing the tribes ol? Alnlkn into 
one solid working body. The most promising yojmg men from the whole Ter- 
ritory would l>e picked for the positions on >t4d. This open-air life would 
conquer tuberculosis. 

My last recommendation la that a fund be created to encourage industries 
among the people of Alaska. A cannery Is absolutely necessary to the future of 
Hydaburg. Without It this town will be nothing more than old Howknn and 
Kllnquan— a winter camping ground. The whole town . Is most anxious for 
a cannery, but we lack the^Capltal. The cannery was foremost In the minds 
of the people when they moved here. Every year It bus been discussed and 
every year it has been dropped because there were no funds. 

From what’ we" hear from the Canadian alde .lt seems that the Canadian 
Government has alread^stablished a fund to encourage Industries among the 
^UVe^peopte. We mus% get help to those who, like these Hydahs. are .willing 
tq help themselves but have not the capita}. We, must have a future. Without 
hoslneea there Is no future. Without a fond there can hS no business. 
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SECTION 4 REPORT OP THE FIRST REINDEER PAIR. 

By Walter H. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent, Northwestern District. 

During Mr. Ix>pp*s visit to Nome, in the autumn of 1914, plans were discussed 
for the holding of a reindeer fair or conference on Seward Peninsula during the 
coming winter. After careful consideration it was decided that Igloo would 
be the best place for the fair, being centrally located and having in its vicinity 
good moss pasture for the reindeer and a plentiful supply of timber' for use in 
the camp stoves of the delegates. It was decided to hold the fair during the 
second week in January, although the days would then be short, the sun going 
down s6o» after 2 p. in. Later in the season it would be difficult for Supt. 
Shields to make his tour of inspection, as the mild weather would make the 
trails impassable. Instructions were sent to all of the local superintendents, 
Go\ei ament teachers, and reindeer men ; plans were made for suppljlng food to 
the visiting delegates; Mr. Hunnicutt, local superintendent at Igloo, was in- 
structed to choose the site for the fair grounds, also to stake race trails, get 
tents and set them up, cut wood and have stoves and other paraphernalia neces- 
sary for a camp In extremely cold weather. 

On January 7, at 11 a. m., Supt. Shields, Asst. Supt. Walter H. Johnson, Miss 
Harriet Kenly, teacher of sanitation, Carl ,T. Ixnnen, representing Lomen & Co.. ■ 
who have a large herd of deer in the Buckland district,, Tautuk, chief herder of 
Nome Government herd, and Aimik^olik. his brother, as'delegates, left Nome 
for Igloo, via Sinuk and Mosquito Puss, driving eight deer and leading a fust 
racing deer, and reached Sinuk at 8 p. m. that evening. At 9 a. m. on the- 
following m'orning, with the mercury registering 20° below zero and a sharp 
wind blowing in ofir faces, we left Sinuk'for Mosquito Pass in the Sawtooth 
Ilange. The weather was excellebt for traveling with reindeer, and we made 
very good progress up thb Sinuk IUyer. As darkness set in, we reached a vnrant 
cabin near the head of Sinuk Kiver and at the foot of the pass leading through 
the mountains. The cabin was found to be very comfortable, and we spent 
a pleasant night. The deer were staked # about a quarter of a* mile uway, where 
the moss was good, though the deep snow made it difficult for them to feed. 

The next morning, January 9, facinga northerly wind, with the? mercury regis- 
tering SO* Mow, we left the cabin and started through Mosquito Pass, arriving 
at the summit at about 2 p. m., where a short stop was nmdelMU deer feeding 
wlille we had lunch. The strong wlnd^ blowing jfepu gh Jfljass"had cut 
channels in the snow, making travel difficult, hut a^Peaving the sumn* and 
starting down on the northerly side of the Sawtooth Range, the wind died 
down, and we found several feet of loose snow, which* necessitated the use of 
snowshoes or skiis. The deer traveled steadily through this tor about three 1 
hours, when we again struck the wind-swept portion of the pass. As darkness 
set In, it became imposslble.to see the channels in the hard snow, consequently 
upsets were frequent, but even though driving at a fast gait down hill and qvfer 
a rough trail, because of the heavy furs that were worn by all and the agility 
of the members of the party no one was Injured by these falls. Our faced were 
froze* several times, but rubbing soon remedied that Reachlng'-the level ground 
near the mouth of the Cobblestone River at 6 p. m.,*we made camp whta 
there was an abundance of moss, using nothing but our sleds for setting up the 
tent The weather had moderated; being only 5® below. 

The following moynlng we cut across country direct' for Iglop, which we 
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ir> sleds nnd 25* deer, ami when they appeared with their fine outfits, made 
especially for the fair, each «mm driving two deer and leading one 'with a 
trailer sled, their sleds bedecked with colors, they presented a very fine»Hpponr- 
iiQoe. The party consisted of Mr. Replogle and seven natives. They Mui come 
direct over the mountains from Deerlng and were seven days on the road. So 
close upon .them that they appeared to be of the same party came the Shlsh- 
maref delegation. The Shlshmuref deer men were represented by Jolm Sinn«»k 
nnd AJInkeok, who brought five deer with them. On account of stormy weather 
they had l>ecn unable to start when planned, so that It had been necessary for 
them to make some very long drives to reach Igl oo in time, sometimes making 
over 50 miles in one day. Their outfits, like the others, nmde nil excellent 
showing. Half an hour later Miss Brcvlg. of Teller, arrived. Mr. MagUIre 
nnd the rest of the Wales delegation were unable to come, the stortns lieiug so 
bad that it was impossible even to stnrt. They had made great preparations 
and would have made a fine showing; their sled deer are famous for their 
speed. After the arrival of the Teller people, Mr. and Mrs. Hmmieutt enter- 
tained the Government offices at a turkey dinner, which whs gryntly appre- 
ciated. General discussions were held on matters relative to the coming fair. 
Deer men were Introduced to each other, and many new* friendships were 
formed; fqnn the enthusiasm shown, it wus evident that the fair would he n 
success. Before we ^new It midnight was at hand, and the Eskimos left for 
the pluces whefe tliey wpre to stay. The Jgloo nit lives gave every native visitor 
a comfortable place to stay. The white visitors were accommodated at the 
schoolhousc, the men sleeping on the schoolroom floor, while the Indies were 
taken care of In the residence part of the building. Mr. nnd Mrs. Hupnicutt 
doing all In their power to make us comfortable. 

On Monday, January 11, with,theWrcury St 10° below zero nnd snow In the 
air, we left Igloo for the place chosen by Mr. Hunnlcutt ns the site for the fair 
grounds, about 6 miles from Igloo and 1 mile from the famous hot springs. 
At the grounds we found severifl large tents and great piles of wood; large 
quantities of pork and beans cooked and frozen, bread, and other food sup- 
plies had f>een stored in a commissary tent. When it became too dark for 
outside work the officials wont over to the hot springs and had a fine steam 
,buth. The usim] cold plunge bath was out of order, hut running In the ojien 
uh* and rolling in the snow, with the thermometer registering 30° below zero/ 
rendered us immune from taking cold after our hot bhth. 

At 6 p. m. the delegates met In the large assembly tent, and comiiiltteeS 1 \vere 
chosen to take charge of the various events. Whenevet possible n committee- 
man was chosen from each herd or 'community. The work was outlined, and 
' every delegate was given some special task. The meeting adjourned at 8.30 
p. ni.. and the committees met at the various camps or tents, where rules, regu- 
lations, time, place, and manner of events were arranged for. Thougfi the * 
hour was late when we retired for the night. -here and .there discussions could 
be heard. It Is safe to*say that at no time during the first night was the camp 
In complete silence. The wind died down, and the mercury dropped to 35° 
below zero. All slept onvthe snow In tents, without fire, but even the Indies 
were wrfhn and comfortable In their relndeer-skln sleeping bags. 

Tuesday, January 12, early in the morning on^’ of the Igloo herds which 
had been stationed about 2 miles from camp was driven up, and os soon as It 
became light epough three steers were lassoed. These deer wfere butchered 
^ by -the different methods used by the natives, and then themeat was dlstrlfc; 
. tgse during the fair. The stetera vrere brought to 

MheYflat; near 41$. rtvw Jp‘ font ©f tile camp. cThe people gathered around the 
‘ter; and tolkitml dl^uMiona^^re^had^ ae to the hwt Wgy of judging a mafo 
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ketable deer as to age, health, weight, fatness, etc. While this discussion was 
* i‘ K cnrrie<, H ! e °° unrl1 delegation arrived (three men driving five deer) 

. am Simon Mukpemleluk, of Council, was chosen to represent that district In 
their method of sticking a deer; Luke Loogloeena. of Igloo, represented their 
district In this event, and Tautuk rt#resented Nome and the Government 
method. Luke and Simon showed extraordinary skill ntfd drove the knife to 
the exact spot with one blow. Both of these deer were stuck bock of the front 
h.gs and the opening closed hy the hand, so that the blood was retained. 
Tautuk, ns he took his position, was. subjected to a great deal of good-natured 
chaff from the other Eskimos; they were skeptical, and they knew that Tautuk 
had nqver seen the method demonstrated and explnlned by Dr. Joss, of the De- 
pnrtment of Agriculture, during his visit to Alaska, for Tautuk was back In 
the hills at the time of the doctor's visit; but Supt. Shields had cnrefullv ex- 
plained the doctor's method. Grasping the gullet and windpipe in his left hand 
Tautuk pulled them downward arid away from the neck; them turning the edw 
of the knife toward the neck bone, he made a small Incision back of the law 
severing the jugular vein At the first stroke. The blood flowed freely and could 
have bren easily saved, fof It flowed In a steady stream from the small Incision. 
The deer were then weighed, then dressed and weighed again, the weights being 
as follows: ^ 

Weight of deer. 


1 

_ - 1 

Gross 

weight. 

Tare. 

Net. 

Simon's doer , 




Idike's deer 

270 

128. 

148 

Tautuk 'a deer. . . . *, 

293 

133 

100 

— - - * - * I 

206 

118 

148 


Forty-five per cent loss in dressing. 

When the deer were dressed and hung up for Inspection talks and discussions 
were had ns to the general appearance of the*carcasses and It was plain /’that 
the deer Jd"ed by the method suggested by Dr. Joss, of the Department of 
Agriculture, was In far better marketable shape than the other two. Even 
though no water was used, there was not a blood stain upon the meat and no 
disco orations from the blood remaining' in the large blood vessels as was the 
case In the other carcasses. One delegation claimed that they were amply re- 
paid for their time and expense In coming to the fair by this one demonstration 
aloruj. for they had been looking for Just such a method of butchering. Si mon 
’\ topped ,nt0 the rln K nn <> demonstrated the quartering of a carcnss ; he 
did this neatly and in a businesslike manner, showing great familiarity with 
the anatomy of a deer. Using only his hunting knife he quartered it In four 
and one-half minutes. 

„ Rlfl * footing, 50 yards. January 12, at. 11.15 a. m. Free arm. standing, 
five shots at a 8Hnch target. Twenty-four entries. Open to all Eskimos. 
Okok Thomas, Deerlng, ..first prize; Nook, Teller, second prize. Although the 
boys were using their hlgh-power guns, which were sighted for a much longer 
distance, some very good scores were made. 

' 8hootln f'' 100 yards, January 12, 18, and 14. Any position, five shots 

at 8-Inch bull s-eye. Thirty-two entries.' Open to all Eskimos. Jack Kowrook, 

Ipoo, first prize; Jimmy Eyuk, Igloo, second prize; John Anakartuk, Teller, 
third prise. ^ ’ 

It was decided that the shooting should be*done.dur|ng the. lightest part of < 

^ was flnlshed. This^as .^one^nd several ezceUrot - . 
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scores were made. It was decided to count the center of the target, which was 
2$ Inches In diameter, as u bull's-eye. Jack Kowtnok won by placing four shots 
hi the small bull’s-eye. No peep sights were used, though several of the men 
-sut down. In the evening Okok Thomas gave an exoeljent talk on shooting, 
showing how a good shot should stand, i>osltion of gun, how flinching and Jerk 
lng the trigger pulls the gun off the target, and how to overcome these habits 
by a steady puli and by watching the target so ns to know just where .the 
bullet hit. He gave such advice ns the following: “ Perhaps some day you will 
have only one cartridge and you will see hut one thing to shoot, and If yon have 
no food yoy must make that shot Count.” He also snld^hnt Ids father had 
Insisted upon his always shooting enrefully.Aelllng hhm“ Maybe some day 
you will see a hlack fox; If you ure not a sure shot you may miss it and $1,0(M) 
will phss before your eyes.” * 

Burden race, distance 5 ml leg, January 12, at 2 p. *m. Two deer; burden, 
250 pounds of snnd. Seven entries. Henry Kngazoak, I>eorlng, first* prize ; 
time, minutes 21 seconds. Tnutuk. Nome, second prize; time. 18 minutes 
X second. We are unnble to find uny rceoril. of better time thnn this being 
made even without n burden. The weather being extremely cold and clear 
proved to be Ideal for driving deer. 

After Okok had given his talk on shooting, Tnutuk opened the general dis- 
cussion by stating, 11 We nre nil here to learn what will be the best thing 
to do In anything that deals with- the relnd<*er. Now we nre all prepared to 
piny, nnd In that way we will learn how to do, each thing l>est and quickest. We 
wnnt you to know the proper way to kill and dress a dts*r; If white men art* 
going to buy our meat, kill It In the best way possible uml do It the way they 
say Is best, for they nre the ones who buy It. We should thank all for what 
they do for us, for it is for our benefit ; wo should especially thank Mr. Shields. 
In preparing n carcass for market, we should try t<> make It look as nlcd ns 
any good article that we have for sale nnd not try to find the ]>eo|>U>. If we 
do good work, they will puy well, es|>eoInliy If we fix the carcass right, as wo 
, would nny fancy article of our own.” 

Allnkeak. delegate from Shlshmnref : 11 When you work with deer, make your 
work count; If you wish a good living from your deer, you should think an^ 
plan how to take enre of them. If you don’t do that the herd -will decrease, 
nnd If you don’t keep a good watch some will stray nuliy nnd they will stay 
In places where the moss Is not good and get poorer and poorer. We reindeer 
men make our living from the deer, and there Is nothing that we enn do so 
well as to take care of our deer, nre now planning to sell id! our meat 
at the same place and at the same price. This will be good, for then no one 
will envy the men from other herds. We should all work together for the 
good of the lndnstry. *1 know what reindeer herders have lost because they 
did not stay near the herd nnd seldom went out to round them up. If you do 
not get out to the herd until late In the i\ny the deer will scatter nnd stray. 
J have watched this carefully for four years nnd hnye lost very few deer, 
because X have always started early. Many of the* deer men lose deer because ' 
they do not attend to business; the deer get lost, or killed, or taken by people. 
If you wish to be a deer man you Rhould always attend to business.” 

Tautuk, on burden races:. “A short time before leaving Nome Mr. Shields 
told ‘me to get ready for a trip to Igloo, where we would have a fair. He said 
that at this fair we would show the best way. to use and work reindeer and 
^thaV we^wbhtd have pulling ’contests between deer to see which could puU a 
** load and make thp fastest time, To make fast time you must. drive; hold your 
Hues t haVMtbC deer, .will go the; way, be ; should. When you are lining two 
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so that each will do his shun*. In Mu* bunion race today I rode all tin* way, 
for the deer ran faster than I could, for I am petting old.” 

Lassoing contest, Wednesday, 9 a. id. Fourteen Inssoers, two from. each dis- 
trict. Thjrty minutes each day. CnuWf to continue for three days, the mini 
lassoing the most deer In the 90 minutes winning the contest ; any deer wlth^he 
lasso on when time Is called to be counted ; only bulls without horns anti marked 
with a cloth around the neck to be lassoed. 

This was one of the most picturesque events of the fair and was an excellent 
Miniher for the owning ot the day’s program. The herd of over 800 doer was 
driven down to the Hat and fHMincd.in by a sort of human cttrral. When the 
signal was given, the lassoers ran into the center of the herd and the fun 
began. It was a very pretty sight to see the gn I undressed natives moving back 
and forth to keep the deer penned in. the well-trrtined collie dogs on the out- 
skirts ready to pick up nti.v stray deer tlmt might brVnk through the crowd, the 
stately old females standing on the outskirts of the herd near the people, n few 
trained sled deer mingling freely with the pi'ople. the camp of eighteen or twenty 
tents among the willows on one side of tin* herd, and the stijw-cnverod Sawtooth 
Mountains on the other. Though extremely cold and clear, plenty of action be- 
ing necessary to k<cp the herd corralled, no one sufTer^l from the weather. 
The hulls after being lassoed once became very tricky and would dodge back- 
ward ami forward, running close to the other doer, and in every way possible 
tried to avoid- the lassoes. When* time was called on the third morning. Knpak, 
of Marys Igloo, had 11 deer to his credit ; while Tautuk, of Nome. Frank Wells, 
of Peering, and Abloownlook, of Igloo, were tied for second place, each hnvlng 
9 deer to Ids credit. Ten minutes additional time was given those men to 
decide who shouhl be given second place. Abloownlook won by roping one deer 
more than the others. 

Sled show, Wednesday, 30 a. m. Hardwood sleds, with braces and handle- 
-bars. Sixteen entries. Many very handsome sleds were exhibited, and the 
wrappings Hnd hra$& were of extraordinary strengtlj. SUnon Mukpendelook, 
Council, first prize; Tuck, of Igloo, second prize. 

Sled show, Wednesday, 32.30 p. m. Hardwrtod sleds without handlebars 
(trailers). Again the Council natives proved thnt they knew how to make 
sleds h.v taking the blue ribbon. Edwin, Council, first prize; Wheeler Douglas, 
Peering, second prize. * 

Burden race, Wednesday, 2 p. m. .One deer, 150 pounds sand burden. Dis- 
tance, 5 miles. Twelve entries. Tnuluk. Nome, first; time, 38 uninutes, 40* 
seconds. Topkok, Igloo, second f* time, 20 minutes. 44 seconds. This was won- 
derful time, considering thnt each deer pulled a net weight of 150 pounds of 
sand and n man of approximately the same weight. 

Wednesday, 7.30 p. m. After the officials bad given their report of the, day's 
events, the natives who had won In the competitive events were called on and 
told how they had been able to win. These talks wore njl given in the Eskimo * 
language, and my notes were taken through an Interpreter and contain only 
the gist of the speeches. It was Impossible Jto get # great many of the clever 
remarks or witticisms. ,& , 

Simon, on sleds; "They want me to talk about, sleds, and, because they do, 

I will, but I am afraid that you will not learn nlucb from me. To-day I saw 
many kinds of sleds ; sleds that w^t-e big enough for two^ sleds ; sleds that were 
strong and others that wore weak. A strong sled will not break In a day, even 
It you have a bad trail and a heavy load, but a wenk sled will not finish the day 
so well, * When you make a sled for yourself, you make it good ; many o( 
yon when you nlake it forsale/make if not so good, You should - make a sled 
as well for others -as for yourself, also Snowshoes. . Make It always well,, for C 
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then you can sell It nml if yon wish t.o use it yourself it will lust longer, tlur 
same as any high-priced article. Yoif who buy mukluks know this ; cheap 
1 % ' nmkluks are poorly made and are no good. If you make cheap articles, peo- ! 

pie will not continue to buy from you, but If they learn that you always make 
r things well, they will always buy your things, even If they cost more. Always 

moke things for others as you would if they were for yourself, for It will always ! 

prove to be best.” ' ' \ 

v Edwin, on sleds: “The people who make things shohhl not make them for 
show, but make them good, for themselves or for sale.* I think that Is why we 
have this fair here, to prove that It Is best to make everything best that we 
know how.” 

Thursday, lassoing contest. The contestants exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, but were unable tu throw as many bulls as the tirst day, several adding 
two to their score. 

Harness exhibit. (Toll nr, traces, backstraps; and singletree. Exhibit harness 
on deer. In this event the Igloo boys outclassed the others by having very 
elaborate trimmings, besides well-chosen material, carefully made up. Oqull- 
look, of Igloo, first prize; Segoyuk, Igloo, second pri^e. 

Harness exhlbi^ new style: Breast strap Instead of n collar. KafTenuk, 

Igloo, special prize. * , 1 * r 

Harness show. Lapp style. KafTenuk won first prize with an all-leather 
harness, and Simon’s was second choice. • , 

Halter show. Oqulllook, Igloo, first prize (tanned leather) ; Simon, Council. ^ i 
second prize (braided rawhide). t 

Halter shod* new style. Fred Thomas. The Peering delegates had brought 


a new-style adjustable halter that had a hand around the deer’s head Just hack 
of the mouth, to which the guide linos were /astonish With n slight change I 
beWeve this will be the coming halter for driving deer, hut not for leading. 

Thursday. 1.80 p. m. Driving wild deer. One mile. Fourteen entries. 
Rules i Reindeer herd to be driven up to the line extending across the river. 
At a given signal contestant Is'to enter herd, and rope, throw, harness, hitch 
up, and drive a hornless wild hull, between the ages of 1$ and 3 yeurst one-half 


h 


mile up the river nml then return to line. theu*unhltch. uh harness, and remove 
halter, all unassisted, ^j^^lvbn signal contestant may have his sled brought 
up to whefe he has his dt^^kd the man bringing it must render no assistance, 
but Immediately leave. CoMwtants will leave at three-minute intervals, and 
the winner will be judged by time. Deer may be driven, drngged/or hauled. 

This event was the cause of much merriment, and the contestants tried every 
known method to make the bbll go In the right direction. Immediately upon 
being lassoed the bull would commence to flght s and try to get away, and It 
would then become necessary to throw him. When the assistant would bring up 
. the Sled the maneuvering to harness was laughable and exciting. No sooner 
would the harness be fastened than the bull would start to run wild and throw 
j|he men In all directions. Ip a short time nearly all of the contestants were In * 
the race, and many exciting moments were experienced. One of the Teller men 
lassoed perhaps the largest and wildest bu(l In the whole herd, und he found him- 
self unable to drive this deer at all, so he threw the deer alongside his sled, 
which he tipped on edge, and rolled Mr. Bull In, tied him down* and started up 
the-Hver jpulllng the sled* while the spectators shrieked with laughter. Others 
, dragged their deer a short distance at a time, held them down while they got 
y . their wind, imd then proceeded . Of course, when the line up the river was 
reached ltwas ;only. necessary to tum^the deer around and" he would 'start at 
tireakheck speed tot the herd gt nth mod just J^ckofthe finish! ngltne, and some, 
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wondered why Tuutuk hud a jmrki thrown over the handlebars of hla sled, 
also why u long line was fastened onto die front part for apparently no special 
lenson. IVrlmi* native shrewdness was displayed in this s]kh>Ju1 case more than 
in any other event After ho messing the wild bulls, they would try to run from 
4 ,ho man trying to lead him (for it was impossible to drive him from the sled), 
pulling lmok on the line or .running in n circle, apparently paying no atten- 
tion to the sled fastened to a long Ime bohiiui (dm. When Tmituk's hull jumped 
up, after Doing harnessed, TuutuK stood at least 50 feet to hue side and the 
sit'd was directly behind the deer. As the sltni was closer than Tautuk, ho 
noticed it ami when a short pul! was given to the line on the sled, the pnrki 
moved with It, ami the bull started up tlie river, with Tuutuk running way out 
to one side, u line on tin* bull ami one on tin* sled. He was the only contestant 
who did not drag or force his d<H?r to go, driving him the whole distunce and 
winning the rate. Tautuk, Nome, first prize; time. 19 minutes 35 seconds. 
Kapak, Igloo, second prize; time, 21 minutes 14 seconds. 

Single doer pulling heavy loud. Four entries. Ix>ml to consist of sand, and 
deer to start it on the level snow and pull it 200 yards. 


i lie men 


As u deer had never been tested as to the amount that it could pull 
all loaded their sleds too light. The load was Increased to 1.000 jm>u 
of the four entries, pulled this load. 

‘Thursday evening discussions were had relative to the events of the day and 
iclndeer Inr general.^ At the opening of the fair the inctrwere reluctant hrglve 
.their opinions, hut hy thte time their timidity had worn' off. and many excellent 
extemporaneous speeches were given. - . > 

Four-doer raw; 5 miles, Friday, 11 a. m. There was nmol* speculation as to 
the outcome of this event, for It- had never been tried before. When the four 
entries were lined up. four deer to each sled, driven double, it up|>enVed as if it 
would be impossible for the men to keep their dtx>r from entangling, but when 
the signal to go was given the teams started up the river in good order* When 
the teams returned, runuing at a good speed, not a doer out of position or In 
any way tangled up, a rousing ch<*r greeted them. Tom Akloowak, Igloo, first 
prize; time, 23 minutes 50 si'conds, Fred Thomas, Doering, second prize Mime, 
27 minutes 45 seconds. ‘Morfle, Council, third prize; time, 31 minutes 29 scvomls. 
Amuktoolik, Nome, fourth prize; time, 47 minutes 53 seconds. 

Two-deer race; 11 miles, Friday, 1 p. m. Twelve entries over a circular trail. 
As there was no way of accurately measuring this course, the distance was gone 
over' several times and judged to bo approximately 11 miles. The same was 
done on the other tracks or trails, for there was nothing to designate the track, 
excepting a piece* of brush stuck into the snow about every 10Q yards. The 
home stretch of a half mile, being on the river and wide enough ^pr all entries to 
coine in at one time, proybd to be an ideal one. The teams were started at 
Intervals of one minute, and as the winners passed many teams, their ^leemwn- 
shlp was proven, for It take* a skilled driver to pass a deer team Ja single 
track. OquiHook, Igloo, first prize; tlme.Qp minute^ 57 seconds. AUakeak, 
Shlshmaref, second prize; time, 44 minutes ^seconds. Okok Thomas, -Peering 
third prize; time, 44 minutes 55 seconds. v ^ 

In tlTls race 10 of the contestants made the 11 miles in less than 50 minutes' 
establishing a new record *>r driving two deer. This should promote the driving 
of deer teams, instead of the methodnow In use of driving one deer ntul leading 
another. This method requires a little more skllP, but It does nway with the 
rear sled, whichls generally loaded with supplies that could be put on the same 
sled as the driver. The deer seem to make better time when hitched together 
anti they do not try to wander from the trail as much as when driven singly. 


v 
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Friday evening, 7.30 i>. in. Fur clothing exhibit. Eight complete outfits con- 
sisting of pnrki, pants, mukluks. mittens, and sleeping bag. all made of deer- 
skin with deerskin trimmings. The Judges were th^best fur sewers that could ' 
be found, and the three Eskimo women, in charge of Miss Krevlg, were impar- 
tial in their decisions, judging by the length of the . stitches, the tying of the 
threads, the tanning of the skins, the length and firmness of the hair. Oquil- 
look, of Igloo, won first prffie, This outfit was made by Mary, who ilk Igloo was 
named after. It was not the finest appearing outfit, but the material atul work- 
manship were considered to be the best rf!id was unanimously chosen by the 
judges. Allakeak,.of Shishnuiref. and Karmun. of Peering, were tied for second 
place: Tautuk, of Nonu\ 4 nnd Sinnok, of Shishmaref, were tbni for third place. 
Luke and Abloowallook. of Igloo, and Okok Thomas-, of During, had beautiful 
outfits and 'deserve honorable mention. * 

Saturday, sied-Inshing contest. We hnrifeen blessed with clear, cdld weather, 
and very little wind, until the last day of the fair. Saturday morning the wind’ 
commenced^ to blow, and there was a little sharp snow in the air. and the 
mercury rofefcrQvd n round 30 below zero. Fortunately the wind and snow did 
not immediately Increase, and we were able to have a few of mir remaining 
events before It became necessary to break camp aud leave for Mary's Igloo, 

The difficulties under which the contestants in the sled-lnshlng contest labored 
may he imagined. It was Impossible to remove the mittens, for the fingers 
would freeze in n few seconds, am^if they came Jnto contact with . any metal 
they 'would adhere immediately. Working under these conditions some very 
good records were made. Each sled was loaded with a stove, grub box. clothing 
sack, and sleeping hag. These, had to be wrtipiKil and covered so that snow 
could not enter; outside of the canvas cover, under the lashing whore they 
could he gotten at readily, were a rifle and snowshoos. The same load was 
used for each sled, and the only contestants considered In this exhibition were 
those whose loads withstood the. rough and thorough tests of the judges! which 
consisted of rolling the sled over and over, backward and forward, several times. 

If the load was then in good trend It Ion and snow proof, the man's time was 
token. -Harry Knrmun. Peering, first prize: time. 2 minutes :M seconds. Fred - 
Mosquito, Igloo, second prize; time. 2 minutes 31 seconds. Harry Knrmun used 
only one rope, which he had fastened to the hack of his sled ; nil the other con- 
testants used two. 

While the sled-lashing contest was on. the men were' getting their doer 
ready for the 11-ndle race, which seemed to be the big race of die fair, doer 
being held out of othe^ events nnd saved for this one event. 

Saturday, 11 a. m. Eleven-mile race, one deep, start In three squads at 
8-ralnute Intervals; 17 entries. Kapnk, Igloo, first: time. 41 miuutes 33 sec- 
onds.'' Morfle, Council, second prize; time, 41 minutes 35 seconds. Allakeak, 
Shishmaref. third; time, 41 minutes 36 seconds. Amuktoollk, Nome, fourth; 
time, 41 minutes 36$ seconds, 

A very generous spirit was shown In this race by one of the delegates. 
Having won several ribbons and his brother none, he turned over his |>et 
racing deer to him. which had, not been entered in any other event during the 
fair and had run loose nil the way en route and was in first-class condition. 

As he was familiar with this pet deer, everyone fett that he could have driven 
a winning race, whereas his brother lost by 3f Seconds, 

As It was still snowing a little and the wind was Increasing, it was decided 
that the other events — steeplechase, with burden consisting of two trailers, 
over very rough course, and the parade— conld not be held. We broke camp, 
spending the evening, ag well as the following Sunday am) Monday, distributing 
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prizes and discussing reindeer ami all subjects j>ertaiulng to the welfare o£ the 
Eskimos. 

John Anukartuk, Teller, was given a fountain pen by Supt. Shields for his 
services as Interpreter. Several of the young men assisted ns Inte^peters, but 
Anakurtuk worked almost continually and did his work exceptionally well. 

Sunday and 'Monday. Government school. Igloo. I^ick of space and the 
Inability of the Interpreters* to interpret all’of the native speeches, make It 
Impossible to give more thun an Idea of wluit was ‘said. Supt. Shields talked 
for two hours on the reljnjeer enterprise, showing by statistics what had been 
done In each herd on Seward Peninsula. As he showed the Increase, decrease, 
I>er cent of females fawning, number of bulls, and other statist h*s of each 
herd, the delegates and owners of that herd would show added Interest, and 
uft*:.* Supt. Shields had clrtsed, they would state why results had not been 
as good as they should, and then would mention some plnn for the coming 
year. These plans will be tried out und t lie results given at the next fair. 

Si>oeohes were also made by Ilev. T. L, Hrevig, Mr. Hunnlcutt, Mr. Ilep- 
logle, Mr. Johnson, Mr. I^nen. nnd all of the delegates. The natives were 
very much pleased to hear from Mr. Imnen that his company would not sell 
meat at the local markets, but intended to establish a demand for It In the 
Stnteft. Mr. Hrevig said that in Ills opinion hulls should not lx? over 4 years 
of age for best results. Mr. Iteplogle alto wed how conjuration und kindness 
among the men of a reindeer community would show In the care that each 
would take of the others* deer. They should work for the good of ull and 
forget their grievances. Mr. Hunnlcuttdand Mr. Johnson, as did the others, 
brought out many pertinent matters, shovnng how the men could profit hv what 
they had learned ut the fair, ad vising thera*to choose their own comini ttees, 
make rules, decide on number of bulls, what to pay apprentices, etc. 

The Eskimo delegates. In closing, mentioned some of the tilings that they 
had learned at the fair. One said. ** I feel as If I had been in a big sleep aud 
was just waking up.” Another, ** We’ll be In the ring next year.” All ex- 
pressed their appreciation for what had been done. 

Delegates taking \mrt In the Igloo fair: Connell: Simon Mukpeadelook, 
Morfle. Deerlug : Okok Thomas. Wheel^xD^GklaN, Frank Wells, Harry Karmnn, 
Usmard Pooto. ShlshniarPf : John Slnnok, Allakeak. Igloo: Oquillook, Abloo- 
wnllok, Duke, Tuck, Issuwenock. Nome: Tautuk, Amuktoollk. Teller: Emak- 
leena, Aseearenna, Anakartuk. 

Natives from many villages on Seward Peninsula wore present aud took a 
great interest In the fair. Some of the best workmanship exhibited was that 
of the visiting natives. All took a hand and helped make the fulr a success. 
Several white people visited the fair and were agreeably surprised^ The fol- 
lowing Is a list of the prizes, t^e donors, nnd the winners : Meat saw, Pacific 
Coast Storage Co., Igloo delegates; rifle and two boxes cartridges, Inde|>oudent 
Meat Market, Jack Kowmok; heavy lasso. Darling & Dean Co., Simon Muk- 
peadelook; butcher knife, Darling & Dean (>>., Tnutuk; tool knife, Chester, 
Chlnlk, Morfle; Ingersoll wa^vh, Chester, Chlnik, Harry Karmun; match safe, 
Chester, Chlnik, Fred Mosquito; Gem razor, Butler, Mauro Co., Topkok Oquil- 
look; box 80-30 cartridges, O. P. Goggin, Okok Thomas; box 30-30 cartridges, 
Carleton Hardware Co., Okok Thomas; box 80-30 cartridges, Oarleton Hard- 
ware Co., Jim Eyak; thermos bottle. Lomen & Co„ Abloowallok; fountalu jten, 
Lomen Bros., Wheeler Douglas; pair wool gloves. Nonpareil Store. Tautuk ; 
pair gloves, McLain, Hot Springs, John Slnnok ; pair gloves, McLain, Hot 
Springs, Harry Karmun; muffler, McLain, Hot Springs, Allakeak. Carl Lomen 
* 03300°— 17 0 ' ' 
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donnUMl a compass, which was wi»n by Fred Thomas. Supt. Shields donated 
a compass, which was won by Okok Thomas. 

On Sunday, January 17, the Igloo delegates left for their herds, which are 
scattered within a radius of 20 miles of Igloo. Of course the leave-taking was 
prolonged, for the delegates from other districts were still at Igloo awaiting the 
moderation. of the weather. Toward evening the wind dijnl down, the mountains 
in the distance became visible, and plans wer^JhadQ f<,r leaving in the morn- 
ing. The Igloo boys left for their herds singing^ Igloo’s in the ring, boys,” 
and “Meet me at the fair.” ^ 

On Monday, January 18. at 10 a. m„ in company with Hew T. L Brevig and^ 
the Teller delegates, we left Igloo for the Teller mission herd on.the Ageeapuk * 
River. The only accident occurring during the fair happened while on the 
trail. One of the Telker boys in stopping his sled was suddenly struck near 
the eye by the horn of his doer, receiving a very nasty wout}d, injuring the 
eyeball. Fortunately, Supt. Shields had bandages with him and the wound was 
dressed. A dog team which happened to Ik- passing was hailed and the man 
whh sent direct to Teller mission, where be could been ml for by Miss Kenly. who 
had started earlier In the morning with Miss llrevig. He arrived at the mis- 
sion the next day and received professional aid,. which undoubtedly wived his • 
sight, and when we arrived there two days later lie was recovering his sight 
and the swelling in the eyeball had disappeared. 

We arrived at the mission herd at 7.30 p. in. In the evening talks were had 
with the reindeer men at the camp. The next day, Tuesday, we visited the herd 
and sUh i deer were caught for some of the boys who were to accompany us to 
Teller mission. We left camp at 4.130 p. imaml arrived at Segew ana’s cabin, on 
Grantley Harbor, at 8 p. m„ where we spent the night, 13 people in one small 
room. leaving this cabin nt 9.30 the following morning, we reached 'Teller 
mission at 12.30 p. m. Thursday and Friday the school and mission were vis- 
it** 1 and plans were made for the year’s work for school, mission, and herd. 

Saturday. January 23, Supt. Shields and Miss Harriet Kenly left for Wales, 
accompanied by two guides, Supt. Shields en route on his northern trip and 
Miss Kenly on a professional visit to the cape, where she remained a week, and 
then returned to Nome hy menus of a dog team. ^ 

Shortly after the northern-bound party* left, Mr. I^men and Mr. Johnson, 
accompanied by Tnutuk, left for Nome via Teller, Gold Run, and SInuk. The 
weather moderated, and Sunday evening a heavy rain commenced to fall,' 
whJch made It exceedingly riifflcult and unpleasant to J ravel dressed in furs. * 
The trail was greatly Improved hy the mercury dropping and the snow freez- 
ing solid ; but this made it Impassible for the deer to feed, and when we 
arrived at SInuk on Sunday at 9.30 p. m. our deer were almost played out. 

The Slmuk school was visited Monday morning, afteivwhlch we left for Nome, 
After traveling about 10 miles a plflee was found where the deer could get a 
little moss, and we left Tnutuk here with the deer for the night. Walking in, 
we reached Nome at 8 p. m.. and Tnutuk ertme in with the deer the following 
morning. 


SECTION 5. — RECENT ACTS OF THE ALASKA TERRI- 
TORIAL LEGISLATURE OF IMPORTANCE TO THE 
• NATIVE8 OF ALASKA. 

AN ACT To define and e*tablUh the political atatua of certain native Indiana within 
the Territory of Alaska, 

it enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Alaska: 

Section 1. Every native Indian born within the limits of the Territory of 

Alaska, and who ban severed all tribal relationship and adopted the habits of a • 

#- * 
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clyWzecl life In accordance with section 0, chapter 119. 24 Statutes at Large, 390, 
may, after the passage ^and approval of this act, have the fact of his citizen- 
ship definitely established by complying with, the terms hereafter set forth. 

Sec. 2. Every native Indian of the' Territory of Alaska who shall desire a 
certificate of his citizenship shall first make application to a United States 
Government, Territorial, or municipal school, and shall Ik? subjected to an 
examination by a majority of the teachers of such school as to his or her 
(nullifications and claims for citizenship. Such examination shall broadly 
cover the general qualifications of the applicant as to an intelligent exercise 
of the obligations of suffrage, a total abandonment of any tribal customs or 
relationship, and the facts regarding the applicant's adoption of the habits 
of a civilized life.' 

Sec. 3.* Any native Indian of the Territory of Alaska who shall ohtain a 
certificate in accordance with section 2 of this net, which certificate shall set 
forth that a proper examination has been duly held and the applicant found 
to have abandoned nil tribal customs and relationship, to have adopt ed the. 
ways and habits of fl civilized life, and io be. properly qua II fled* to Intelligently 
exercise the obligations of an elector In the O’erritory of Alaska, shall there- 
upon obtain an indorsement upon said certificate by at least five white citi- 
zens of the United States who have been permanent residents of Alaska for 
at least one year, who were not menders of the examining board ns provided. 
In section 2. to the effect that such citizens have been personally acquainted 
with the life and habits of such Indian for a period of at least one year and 
that in (heir best judgment such Iudiun has abandoned all tribal customs and 
relationship, has adopted the ways and habits of a civilized life, and is duly 
qualified to exercise the rights, privileges, and obligations of citizenship. 

/Sec. 4. Upon securing such certificate, as provided by sections 2 and 3 of 
this act. proimrly signed in ink. the applicant shall forward the same* together 
with an *ontli duly acknowledged to the effect that such applicant forever r<* 
n< unices ali tribal customs and relationship, to the United States district 
court for the division In which the applicant besides, praying for the granting 
of a certificate of citizenship, 

Sec. fi. li*on receiving such application the judge of the district court shall 
set a day of hearing on such application which shall not be less than 00 days 
from the date of receipt of such application, whereupon the clerk of the dis- 
trict court shall jK>st a notice in his office gpntninlng the name of the applicant 
and the farts set forth in his application, and the date set for the hearing 
u|H>n the application, and shall immediately forward a copy of such notice to 
the applicant, whereupon the applicant shall post Bueh notice or a copy 
thereof in a conspicuous place at the pestH>fflee nearest to his or her residence. 

Sec. 0. Upon approval of such application by the Judge of the United States 
district court for the division in which the applicant rctfldes. the said Judge 
shall issue a certificate certifying that due proof has been made to him that 
the said applicant is "an Indian bora within the ' Territorial limits of the 
United States, and that he has voluntarily taken up, within said limits, his 
residence separate and apart from any trlbe<of Indians therein, and has adopted 
the habits of civilized life.” Said certificate, when presented In court or 
otherwise, shall be taken and considered as prime facie evidence *f the truth 
of the statements therein contained* ' 

Approved , April 27, 1916 . 
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AN ACT To provide for local self-government in certain native villages In the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

JU: it enacted hy the Leyhbttiirr of the. Territory of Maxka: 

Section 1- That any village In the Territory of Alaska, whoso inhabitants 
siro memliors. or descendants of member*. of I he Till ingot. Tsimpsenn. or Tlyilnh 
Indian Tribes, or ofcher nativo tribes of Alaska, having not loss than -4b penmi- 
nenr inhabitants above. the age of 21 years, may form a self-governing village 
organization for the purpose of governing Certain local affairs, as hereinafter 
described and In the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sf.c. 2. A petition praying for such village organization shalt first he presented 
to the commissioner, ex officio probate Judge, for the recording district In which 
such village is situated, which petition shall he signed by at least la adult mem- 
h(‘rs or descendants of members of said Thlingot, Tsimpsenn. or Ilydnln Indian 
I'riltos, or other native tribes of Alaska, who are bmin fide residents of such 
village, and shall specify the boundaries and the number of Inhabitants of tl\o 
proposed organized village and shall specify the name by which such village is 
to be known, and such other facts as may tend to sbo\V good grounds for such 
organization. The commissioner, ex officio probate Judge, shall thereupon fix 
a time and place for considering said petition, which time shall* not be less 
than 15 nor more than 30 days after the date of such order. At the time and 
place fixed for considering said petition, the commissioner, ex oltlcto probate 
Judge, shall give a reasonable hearing to those who are In favor of. and those 
wh\> are opposed to the same, ami If he Is satisfied that It Is to the best Inter- 
• ests and welfare of such village to he so organized, lie shall, by an order, so 
Judge; and h|^ may, by the oeder, Change or modify thy proposal boundaries, 
which shall in no ease embrace more than 040 acres. He shall nlsp, by said order, 
designate the name and the boundaries of the proposed organize! village, and 
the flme and place, when and where, nn election shall be held to determine 
whether the people of the village desm* to he so organized ; and he shall also, 
by said order, appoint tlirec qualified residents of such village to net as judges’ 
of such election. X copy of svfhl order shall be posted at three public places 
within the limits of the propped organized village, at least 15 days prior to 
the day of election, and suelfljjfeting ‘shall he denied n sufficient notice of 
Rueh election. In case said commissioner, ex officio probate Judge, shall refuse 
to consider such i>etitlon. or after considering the Rime, shall refuse to make 
such order, or any order hereinafter provided for, the Bald petitioners may 
• npi>enl from such action by the commissioner to the judge of ‘the district 
court for the division In, which said village Is situated. In the manner provld^i 
by law for appeals from Justice's courts. 

Sec. 3. That the qualifications of nn elector hereunder shall be as follows: 
He or she shall be a member, or descendant of members, of the Thlingot* Tslmp- 
senn, or Hydah people, or people belonging to other Alaska Indian tribes, and 
shall he over 21 years of age. and shall have resided within the limits of the 
village proposed to be organized for a period of six months. 

Sec. 4. That said election shall be by written or printed ballot In the follow- 
ing form : 

“For organization of The village (name of village proposed to be or- 
ganized) ( ). 

“Agnlnst the* organization of the village of (name of village proposed to 
lie organized) ( ) /> 
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At the same election by separate ballot, 12 of tbe said members of tbe vil- 
lage shall be elected as councxlmen and said council shall have the following 
powers : ' * 

To make rules and regulations for the conduct of Its own proceedings ; 

To elect from 11 s membership a mayor, a secretary, a municipal magistrate 
and a treasurer, all of whom shall serve without pay; and to prescribe their 
duties and the rules by which they shall he governed; 

To pass such ordinances for the government of the village as shall not be in 
conflict with Federal or Territorial laws, anti shall pass ordinances to prevent 
the practice of witchcraft; 

To levy and eolhrt a |m> 11 tax not exceeding $3 per annum on all able-bodied 
male residents above 21 and under 50 years of age; 

To levy and collect a tax on dogs, and a general tax not to exceed 1 per cent 
per annum on assessed valuation of houses, boats, and cnuoes (but all house- 
hold gopds shall be exempt from taxation) ; 

To appoint constables and prescribe powers and duties as it may ffeein 
necessary ; * 

To provide for the punishment ' of any violation of its ordinances by fine 
or Imprisonment In tbe village Jail or Iwth s»»ch fine and Imprisonment, but no 
such tint* shall exceed $20, nor any such imprisonment five days; 

To provide for necessary street Improvements, water supply, fire protection, 
lights, public health, and relief of destitution and Indlgents; 

To till vacancies in the council until the time of next election, and to pro- 
vide rules and regulations governing place and conditions of the ’annual elec- 
tion: Prowled, Thijt public notice of said election shall be given at least 10 
days prior to such election. - 

The commissioners, ex officio irrohnte judges, shall for nets rendered In pur- 
suance *>f Ibis net receive the same fees and commissions ns are prescrllwHl for 
similar services when acting as probate judges. 

Approved, April 21 t 1UJ5. 



















